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[From Coleridge’s Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit.) 


THE BIBLE. 


payable in six 


languages, greatly exceeds the number of those 
who have access to the Septuagint. Why re- 
fuse the writ of consecration to these, or to the 
one at least appointed by the asseriors, own 
Church? I find much more consistency in the 
opposition made under pretext of this doctrine 
to the proposals and publication of Keunicot, Mill, 
Bentley, and Archbishop Newcome. 

But 1am weary of discussing a tenet, which 
ithe generality of divines and the leaders of the 
f| Religious Public have ceased to defend, and yet 
continue to assert orimply. ‘The tendency man- 
ifested in this conduct, the spirit of this and the 
preceding century, on which, not indeed the ten- 
e’ inself, but the obstinate adherents to it against 
the clearest light of reason and experience, is 
| grounded ,— this it is which, aceoiding to my 
| conviction, gives the venom to the error, and jus- 
| tifies the attempt to substitute a juster view. As 

long as it was the common and effective belicf of 
| all the Reformed Churches, (and by none was it 








In every generation, and wherever the light of | more seduously or more emphatically enjoined 


Revelation has shone, men of all ranks,conditions, 
and states of mind have found in this Volume a 
correspondent for every movement towards the 
Better felt in their own hearts. The needy ¢oul 
has found supply, the feeble a heip, the sorrow- 
fula comfort; yea, be the recipiency the least 
that can consist with moral life, there is an an- 
swering grace ready tq enter. The Bible has 
beea found a spiritual World,—spiritual, and yet 
at the same time outward and common to all.— 
You in one plac@, I in another, all men some- 
where or at sometime, meet with an assurance 
that the hopes and fears, the thoughts and yearn- 
ings that proceed from, or tend to, a right spirit 


in us, are not dreams or fleeting singularities,not | 


vuices heard in sleep, or spectres which the eye 
suffers but not perceives. As if on some dark | 
night a pilgrim, suddenly beholding a bright star | 
moving before him, should stop in fear and per- 
plexity. But Ig! traveller after traveller passes 
by him, and each, being questioned whither he | 
is going, make ansyer, “I am following yon | 
guiding Star!’’ The pilgrim quickens his own | 
steps, and presses onward in confidence. More | 
confident still will he be, if by the way side he| 
should find, here and there, ancient monuments, 


| 


each with its votive lamp, and on each the name | 
of some former pilgrim, and a record that there | 
he had first seen or begun to follow the benig- | 
nant Star! ‘ 
No otherwise is it with the varied contents of | 
the Sacred Volume, 
food, the thirsty a living spring, the feeble a staff, | 
and the victorious wayfarer songs of welcome | 
and strains of music; and as long as each man 
asks on account of his wants, and asks what he 
wants, no man will discover aught amiss or defi- | 
cient in the vast and many-chambered storehouse. 
But if instead of this, an idler ora scoffer shou'd 


than by the great Reformers of our Church), 
that by the good Spirit were the spirits tried, 
}and that the light, which beams forth from the 
written Word, was its own evidence fur the chil- 
dren of light;—as long as Christians considered 
their Bible a pleateous entertainment, where 
every guest duly called and attired, found the 
food needful and fitting for him, and where each 
—instead of troubling himself about. the covers 
not within his reach—beholding all about him 
glad and satisfied, praised the banquet and glori- 
fied the Master of the feast,—so long did the 
Tenet— that the Seriptures were written under 
the special impulse of the Holy Ghost remain 
safe and profitable. Nay, in the sense and with 





| the feelings, in which it was asserted, it was a | 


truth—a truth to which every spiritual believer 
now and in all times will bear witness by virtue 

of his own experience. And if in the overflow | 
of love and gratitude they confounded the power | 
and presence of the Holy Spirit, working alike | 
in weakness and in strength, in the morning | 
mists and in the clearness of the full day;—if 
they confounded this communion and co-agency | 


| of divine grace, attributable to the Scripture gen- 


erally, with those express, and expressly record- | 
ed, communications and messages of, the Most , 
High, whith form so large and prominent a por- } 
tion of the same Scriptures;—if, in short, they | 
did not always duly distinguish the inspiration, 
the imbreathment, of the predisposing and assist- | 


The hungry have found jing Spirit from the revelation of the informing such absurdity. But Methodism says I must so 


W orp,—it was at worst a harmless hyperbole. | 
It was holden by all, that if the power of the 
Spirit from without furnished the text, the grace 
of the same Spirit from within must supply the | 
comment. : 
In the sacred Volume they saw and reverenced 
the bounden wheat-sheaf that stood upright, and 


wander through the rooms, peering and peeping, | had obeisence from all the other sheaves — (the 


ther detects “eee . 
and either detects, or fancies he has detected, | writings, I mean, of the Fathers and Doctors of M 
are “—y.) u lece a fi ‘ 
here a Tus ed sword or pointless shaft, there a | the Church)—sheaves depreciated indeed, more 
tool of rude construction, and superseded by later | or Jess, with tares, 


improvements (and preserved, perhaps, to make | 
us more grateful for them);—which of two things | 
will a seber minded man,—who from his child- | 
hood upward had been fed, clothed, armed, and | 


furnished with the means of instruction from this | ¥°* sheaves of the same harvest, the’ sheaves of 
. ; pen! 
very magazine,—think the fitter plan! —Will he brethren 


insist that the rust is not rust, or that is a rust 
sua generis, intentionally formed on the steel for 
some mysterious virtue in it, and that the staff | 
and astrolabe of a shepherd astronomer are identi- 
eal with, or equivalent to, the quadrant and tel- 
escope of Newton or Hersehel’—Or will he nog 
rather give the curious inquisitor joy of his 
mighty discoveries, and the credit of them for 
his reward? ty 

Or lastly, put the matterthus. For more than | ; 
a thousand years the Bible, collectively taken, | ; 


( 


has gone hand in hand with civilization, science, | Wore likewise miraculous 


‘aw,—in short, with the moral and intellectual |, 


cultivation of the species, always supperting,and | tween the divine Will working with the agency 
\ Its very presence, a8 4) of yatural causes, and the same Will supplying 
believed Book, has rendered the nations emphat- |) oi; place by a special fiat—this distinction has, 


often leading the way. 
ically a chosen race, and this too in exact propor- 
tion a8 it is more or less generally known and 
studied. Of those nations, which in the highest 
degree enjoy its influnces, it is not too much to | 
affirm, that the differeuces public and private, | 
physical, moral and intellectual, ure only less 
than what might be expected from a diversity in 
species. Gvuod and holy men, and the best and 
wisest of mankind, the kingly spirits of history, | 
enthroued in the hearts of mighty nations, have | 
declared it to be beyond compare the most per- 


fect instrument, the only adequate o:gan, of Hu- | work of expedience rather than of necessity;— 
manity;—the organ and instrument of all the £8, | so easily and at so little cost might the web be 
powers, and tendencies, by which the individual | .y¢ or brushed aw ay! 


is privileged to rise above himself—to leave be- | 
hind, and Jose his dividual phantom self, in order | 
to find his true Self, in that Distinctness where | 
no division can be,—in the Eternal 1 Am, the | 
Ever-living Worn, of whom all the elect from | 
the archangel before the throne to the poor | 


wrestler with the Spirit until the breaking of day with this title from W etumklia, Alabama. It 
And | was suggested by the expulsion of a Church 
are all these testimonies and lights of experience | member because of his Unitarian opinions. The 


are but the fainter aud still fainter echoes; 


to lose their value and efficiency, because I feel 
no want of history, or Holy Writ, or of my own 
heart for denying, that in the framework and out- | 
ward case of this instrument a few parts may be 
discovered of less costly materials and of meaner 
workmanship! Is it not a fact that the Books of 
the New ‘Testament were tried by their conson- | 
ance with the rule, and according to the analogy, | 
of Faith! Does not the universally admitied 
canon—that each part of Scripture mast be in- | 
terpreted by the spirit of the whole—lead to the | 
same practical conclusion as that for which I am | 
now contending;—namely, that it is the spirit of 
the Bible, and not the detached words and sen- 
tences, that is infallible and absolutet—Practical, | 
I say, and spiritual too;—and what knowledge 
not practical or spiritual are we entitled to seek | 
in our Bibles? Is the grace of God so confined, | 
—are the evidences of the present and actuating 
Spirit so dim and doubtful—that to be assured of | 
the same we must first take it for granted that 
all the life and co-agency of our humanity is mi- | 
raculously suspended? } 





Whatever is spiritual, is eo nomine supernatv- | 
ral; but must it be always and of necessity mirac- | 
uloust Miracles could epen the eyes of the | 
body; and he that was born blind beheld his Re- | 
deemer. But miracles, even those of the Re-| 
deemer himself, could not open the eyes of the 
self-blinded, of the Sadducean sensualist or the 
seltrighteous Pharisee;—while to have said, J 
Sa thee under the fig tree, sufficed to make a 
Nathanael believe. 

'o assert and to demand miracles without ne- 
CeSSily was the vice of 
old; and from the Rabbis and 
infection has spread. And 
that the SyMptoms of the disease are confined to 
the Churches of the Apostacy! But all the mir- 
acles, which a lene ads of Monk or Rabbi eens 
tain, can searcely be put in « iti 
score of complication, imexplicaltences “ike = 
sence of all intelligible use o; purpose and of 
circuitous self-frustration, with these: tens must 


Talmundists the 
would 1 could say 


| 


me ;”’ and further, “I do always those things 
that please him.’ If this is not enough to 
prove my assertion in saying the Methodists are 
in error, when they say Jesus was God, I will 
produce other evidence. 


ever belicveth on him, should not 
have everlasting life. For God sent not his Son 
the world through him might be saved.” John 
iii. #6, 17. Can any doctrine be plainer than 
thist Here we are told God's Jove to man 
caused him to give his Son; and more, that he 
did not come to condemn, but to save men. 
How does this scripture look when compared 


with the popular idea of the Methodists, that 
Jesus died ro appease Gop’s wratu? Let God 
be true, and popular ideas must be false. I 


believe the Scriptures give a true state of the 
matter, and for so believing I must leave the 
Chareh ! 
We are told by the Methodists and others, 
that Jesus had two natures ; so that in reading 
his word we must always keep the mind ona 
stretch, lest we make a mistake ja his teaching ! 
because they say he sometimes speaks in his 
manhood ; and at other times iN His Goptrap! 
ne keep this idea in mind and go with 
me to Jesus's words, and see if such a dectrine 
is true. Get your Bible, and look at John xx. 
17, and you will learn what to believe. Here 
is Jesus arisen from the dead; and about to 
leave the world, and what does he say to Mary? 
Hear it, all ye Methodists, who say Jesus is 
God. ‘Jesus said unto her, Go unto my breth- 
ren, and say unto them, I ascend untomy Father 
and your Father, and to my God and your God.” 
Now I ask, which is true, Jesus or Methodism ? 
Here Jesus says, “I ascend to my Father, and 
my God;”’ but Methodists say, No: Jesus was 
God, and the human nature here speaks! 1 will 
not thus trifle with holy things. 

Again, the disciples came to Jesus for instruc- 
tion in prayer, and said ‘Lord, teach us to 
pray.’’ Jesus said, ‘“*Your heavenly Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye 
ask him. After this manner, therefore, pray ye: 
Our Father, which art in heaven,” &c. Mind 
ye, they were to pray in secret, in their closets. 
See Matthew vi. 5. Can any man in hissenses, 
believe that Jesus meant these prayers should 
be offered to himself, as God? I cannot believe 





belie my Savior. Iymust believe Jesus the God 
to hear prayer, or quit the church! The reader | 
ean see which is right in this matter.’’ 





The Scripture said, ‘God so loved the world, 


that he gave his only begotien Son, Beig, c 
h, but 


into the world to condemn the world, but that 


of knowledge. But at thai petiod there seemed 
to be no opportunity for her te exercise her tal- 
ents, or display her acquirements. There was 
not a female academy in the thrteen States. At 
this time she acknowledges that she had no 
strength of constitution or firmiess of purpose. 
During the revolutionary war she learned to 
make lace with cushion and bob)ins, and for sev- 
eral years this was a lucrative female employ- 
ment. ‘I'his manufactory had been in use in old 
Ipswich, in that commounweakh, ever since the 
first settlement of the country. The first set- 
tlers brought the cushion and the bobbin with 
them from England, and many 3 good old dame 
who had no other, was comfortable by this pro- 
fession. ‘lhe art had been brought with them 
from Ipswich, in the mother country, and the 
taste for the consumption of the article also. 
The show of lace generally increased with years 
of single blessedness. ‘The importation of lace 
was nearly cut off, and the bome-made was used 
to a very considerable extent, during the eighth 
yeur of the war. When the peace took place, this 
business was ina measure destroyed, and she 
was out of employment again. She could not 
keep a country school; her verves would not 
permit it. She now undertook, and with great 
success, to prepare a few young gentlemen for 
college; and when they repaired to Cambridge 
for examination, they were found to be most ad- 
mirably fitted to enter the institution. ‘This was 
a novelty, and gave her great fame thoughout 
the couniry, but little pecuniary profit. At this 
period she accidentally fell upon Broughton’s 
dictionary of religious sects, and reading this 
work with avidity and pleasure, she began to 
make remarks upon it. ‘The history ef the dif- 
ferent sects in religion took entire possession of 
her mind, and she pushed her inquiries into the 
wide field of fact and speculation with amre- 
strained ardor. She read of creeds until her 
mind grew weary of conjecturing which was 
right; and she pondered upon what she read 
until she knew not what to believe; but she 
was determined to give her lucubrations to the 
public. She had so exhausted her mind, in 
making this effort, that she had a severe fit of 
sickness ; and the benevolent Dr. Mann, then at 
Wrentham, came to her relief, and she was 
saved from the grave. ‘There is no subject that 
falls to the lot of man to discuss; tat so much 


evils of existence; easily disheartened, and 
wanted the soothings of those of influence to 
keep her quiet. The writer does not remember 
that her works were ever severely criticised by 
any reviewer, in England ot the United States ; 
but most assuredly, many good things have been 
said of her writings, in both countries, 

In the last twenty years of her life, Miss 
Adams was a fortunate woman, There was a 
large circle of elderly ladies, Mrs. Codman, 
Shaw, Dowse, Bussy, and in fact, many others, 
who gave her general invitations to their houses, 
and she was intimate with them at all times; 
and it was at their tables that she formed many 
of her acquaintances which she valued. Many 
of them were eager to become subscribers for 
her works, as they were announced, In looking 
over her productions, we see a most extraordina- 
ry spirit of candor, breathing in every sentence 
that she wrote. She gave usa good history of 
New England for schools, and for the young 
reader, as it issu honest, and shows so much 
industry, and it is not wanting in philosophical 
remark. She lived long among those friends, 


A. There is a grave and burning seraph at 
the head of this coterie and I will inquire. 

B. Beware of repulse. 

A. High Seraph, may one of mortal race ask 
the nature and destiny of this unique band? 

Seraph. Thou wert once allied to them in 
nature and pursuits, 

A. Impossible. 

Seraph. Dost thou remember a day and place 
when thou did’st choose a path which promised 
success and usefulness in great and shining 
efforts of benevolence # 
A. O, too well. I tremble—but rejoice that 
I ever bowed to that will which denied success, 
and which I foresaw would deny,according to the 
nature of a perfect government, a place among 
the higeer ranks. And I do know there is an 
absolute dependence on God for happiness which 
is better than any other consciousness, perhaps, 





and they did not grow tired of her as she grew 
old, as is often the case, but petted her as much | 
when she groped her way, half blind, to their | 
doors, as they did when she was commencing 

her career in Boston. 

Miss Adams died on the fifteenth of Novem- 
ber, 1832, of general decay, aged seventy-six. 
The public feeling, which had supported her for 
so many years, did not desert her in death. The 
tasteful part of that vicinity had previously pur- 
chased a most romantic spot, not far from the 
University of Cambridge, for « classical burying- 
ground and garden, and it was nearly in readi- 
ness to receive the dead, when she wanted a 
grave. By one of those felicitous thoughts, 
which always attend the sentimental and taste- 
ful, it was decreed that she should be the first 
buried at Mount Auburn, and that a plain and 
simple monument should be erected on the spot 
where her ashes should repose. She was buried 
there, and the monument has been erected on the 
consecrated ground. [Female Biography. 














For the Register. 


THE MEETING OF TWO FRIENDS AFTER 





disturbs the mind as the contemplation of nu- 
merous religious creeds. Happy is he who has 
some guide and settled opinions, and is not left | 
on the sea of uncertainty in forming his own | 
opinions on religious subjects. With a purity of | 
mind, and an honesty of purpose, seldom, if ev- 

er equaled, Miss Adams was lost in doubt, un- | 
til her corporeal frame sunk under it, and her | 


| bells. 


THE CHURCH BELLS. 


The following is from an article in Jerrold’s 
agazine, entitled, **St. Giles and St. James.”’ 
‘*There’s something beautiful in the church 
Beautiful and hopeful—they talk to high 


and furrow-weeds, 
Darnel and many an idle flower that grew 
Mid the sustaining corn; 


| and low, rich and poor in the same voice ; there's | 

;}asound in ‘em that should scare pride, and| 

/envy, and meanness of all sorts from the heart of | 
man ; that should make him look upon the world 





{she was determined to publish, at ail hazards; 
/and she was not the fist parent who cherished | 
‘her offspring at the risk of her own life. Her 
| first edition gave her nothing but fame. The 
booksellers of that day thought they did well not 
to involve the author in expense. This edition 
went off well ; so well, that the publisher wrote 
to her that he was about giving a second to the 


mental powers were near following. ee 
' 





| anc 
| gether. 
in an especial sense was bread from heaven; for | 
no where had the same been found wild; no soil 


lIn simplicity of heart they received the Bible as 
pre crvus gr fy “Perr errr wees ene 


the unbelieving Jews of "this doctrine, because it makes Jesus teach the 


Nor did it veccur te them, that, in 


. j P ; We . eT 7 > * 
yielding the more full and absolute henor to the | €4tth itself seem to him, atleast for a time, a 


sheaf of the highly tavered of their Father, they holy place. ; 
j, | the very sound of the church bells, 
1 quality to the straw-bands which held it to- | OMly the ears to rightly understand It. 
And this | 2 preacher in every belfry, that cries, ‘‘Poor, 
| weary, struggling, fighting creatures; poor hu- 


should be supposed to attribute the same worth 


The bread of life was there. 


»r climate dared claim it fer its natural growth. 


it 
ii 


t 


ne . 
gin, preservation, and distribution, without ask- 
ng the nice question, whether ill and every part 
The disiinetiou be- 


mur crm 


ween the providential and the miraculous, be- 
i 


' 
I doubt not many uses iu speculative divinitv.— 
But its ~weighties: practical application is shown, 
when it is employed to free the sculs of the un- 
wary and weak in faith from the nets and snares, 
the insiduous queries and captious objections, of 
the Infidel by calming the flutter of their spirits. | 
‘Lhey must be quieted, befere we can commence 
the means necessary for their disentanglement. 
And in no way ean this be better effected than 
when the frightened captives are made to see in 
how many points the disentangling itself is a 


| 





WHAT IS TRUTH! 


We have received a pamphlet of eight pages 


fullowing are extracts. 


‘People who uttend this church must have 
noticed huw constantly the preachers speak of 
the ‘Holy ‘Trimty,”’ ‘ta Trinity in the God- 
head,’’ **God inearnate,’’ &c. ‘These expres- 
Sions are very common, and must have a mean- 
ing. Let us search intu this matter. We are 
confidently told that Jesus as God came into this 
world and died, to save men from hell. Let us 
carefully inquire into the correctness of these 
sentiments, 

We hear the preachers speak of Jesus as the 
Son of God. We also hear them say that Jesus 
was the Jehovah of Moses, the only true God. 
‘They sometimes say, Jesus was God veiled in 
flesh—God-Man—possessing two distinct na- | 
tures—to be worshipped and adored by men on | 
earth, and by the angels in heaven, as the Crea- | 
tor of all things. ‘These ideas are not confined ; 
to the Methodists. ‘They are common with the 
Baptists and the Presbyterians, who say these | 
ideas of God are true; and what is more, they 
will expel every member who is known to dis- 
pute the correctness of these doctrines. - Noone 
1s allowed to question them, for fear of disturb- 
ing the church! Therefore, these doctrines 
must be received as the truth. Hence we hear 
the religious services usually closed with the 
Doxology : 

*To God the Father, God the Son, 
And God the Spirit, three in onx.”’ 

This doctrine conveys ideas to my mind which 

I cannot believe scriptural. I cannot believe 





grossest absurdities, and denies his character as 
well as that of our Heavenly Father. Read the 
following quotations of Scripture, and keep in 
mind the idea that Jesus himself was God, and 
see if you cau believe such a doctrine. Here is 
the law and the testimony : 

When the Pharisees heard that Jesus had put 
the Sadducees to silence, ne sent a subtle Jaw- 





be assumed by the maintainers of this doctrine 
, 


in order to give effect to the series of iiracles, | Jesus said unto him, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 


by which all the nominal composers of the He- | 
brew nation before the time of Ezra. of whom | 
there are any remains, were successively trans- 
formed into automaton compositors,—so that the | 
orginal text should be in sentiment, image, word, 
Hane rey composition an exact impression of 
theoluowne PY! In common consistency the 
21408, who impose this belief on their fel- 

low Christians, ought to insist equally on the su- 
panatinn origin and authority of the Masora, 
a to me more respectful terms, than has been 
veir wont of late, in speaking of the false Aris- 
teas’s legend concerning the Se tuagint. And 
why the miracle should stop at nck Greek Ver- 
ae include the Vulgate, I ean discover 
po foster, Surana Or if It be an objection to 
the Papal Chant, ae jouer? Cries 
who read the Herne the Gee wd pple. 
authorized, Bible, on pros enevan, or our own 
I gnorant of the dead 











yer to ask him questions. He asked, ‘‘Master, 
which is the great commandment in the law! 


thy God with all thy heart,” &c. — See Matthew 
xxii. 35-9. I here pause, and inquire, whom 
did Jesus mean as “the Lord thy God?” Is it 
possible he meant himself? I think not, But 
again, 

‘Tie Jews having.denied being bern of forni- 
cation, say to Jesus, **We have one Facher; 
even God. Jesus said unto them, If Ged were 
your Father, ye would love me: for I proceeded 
forth and came from God: neither cng | of 
myself, but he sent me.’’? Juhn viii. 42. Again, 
Jesus says, ‘He that sent me is with me: the 
Father hath not left me alone ; for 1 do always 
those things that please him’”’ John viii, 29. 
Reader, does this look like teaching us the idea 
that Jesus was himself, the very God of whom 
he spake, as Methodists teach? Here we have 
Scripture, that Jesus was not God—for he says, 
‘I proceeded forth and came from God: and 
more, “Neither came I of myself, but he sent 





| man things! take rest, be quiet. 
| vanities, your follies ; your week-day craft, your | 


about with jewels, you are but grave clay! 
Come, Dives, come ; and be taught that all your 
glory, a8 you wear it, Is not half so beautiful in 
the eve of heaven, as the sores of uncomplaining 


There's 


Forget your | 


veurt-burnings! And you, ye human vessels, | 
wild, mendl. sie taetiedls inal on 1 tegass 

elts Ve, that tor ar you drtulif” aferyutr Nhat 
rs, ve are of the same Adam's earth with the 


yeggar ut your gates. Come away, come, cries 


| the church bell, and Jearn to be humble ; learn- 


ng that however daubed and stained, and stuck 
' 


And ye, poor creatures, livid and 
and 


Lazarus! 
faint —stinted and crushed by the pride 
hardness of the world—come, come, cries the 


| bi ll, with the voice of an auge I—come and learn 


what is laid up for ye. And learning, take 
heart and “walk among the wickedness, the cru- 
elties of the world, calmly as Daniel walked 


| among the liens.”’ 





HANNAH ADAMS. 


Hannah Adams, a name identified with Amer- 
ican literature, was born at Medtield, eighteen 
iuiles from Boston, in the year 1755. Her fath- 
er was the son of a wealthy yeoman who had 
an extensive farm, and gave his only child a 
good early education, extending so far as the 
preparing him in the languages, and other 
branches of knowledge, to enter college; but 
suddenly he called his boy home to make him a 
farmer, for which it seems he could have been 
but indifferently qualified. 
agricultural pursuits, her father opened a coun- 
try store, and among other varieties sold bouks, 
to which he was more attachéd than to corn- 
bins and haystacks. He was married early and 
had several children. ‘The subject of this me- 
moir was his second daughter. Miss Hannah 
Adams always represented her mother as an 
excellent woman, but one who was very indul- 
gent to her daughter, and made her a pet child ; 
for she was‘an invalid from her cradle. At the 
age of ten years, Miss Adams lost this excellent 
parent, just at the time she most wanted her 
kind and careful attentions. There were no 
good schools in the neighborhood at that time ; 
but such as they were, it does not appear that 
she ever tried them, learning to read and write 
at home. She was a most inveterate devourer 
of all books that came ip her way, probably 
without any particular discrimination ; sermons, 
controversial divinity, novels, history, tales of 
conversions, of Indian wars, and all that mass 
of strange medleys, which at that period of our 
literature, and long since, floated through a 
country village. Such was her desire for know]- 
edge, that sisterly affection, and parental author- 
ity, were often exerted to tear her from her 
books, Many of the best English authors had 
at this time been printed in Boston ; and she 
committed to memory nearly the whole of Mil 
ton, Pope, Thomson, Armstrong, and others of 
this school. Shakspeare had not then come ifto 


| vogue, being read then only by afew; but the 


instant she had possession of the work, it rivet- 
ed her attention, notwithstanding on this side of 
the water, the merits of the great child of na- 
ture had not been generally known or acknowl- 
edged. She at this time, studied every work on 
history and geography she chould reach, and be- 
came a wonderful proficient in these branches of 
learning. 

While engaged in these wanderings, in the 
general fields wf literature, her father failed. It 
vas in those evils times which preceded the rev- 
olution, and the family was thrown from abund- 
ance, if not from wealth, to penury and want. 
This was asad reverse for Miss Adams, for in 
her studious reveries, she had never thought of 
the necessity of doing any thing in the way of 
earning a living, nor was she bred to the knowl- 
edge of household duties. Miss Adams was not 
then known out of a small readin, party; and 
in fact, there was no literary public at that day 
for her to rest upon, and from whom to expect 
succor. Her sister, a less literary woman than 
herself, knew more of human nature, and made 
a better guide for her than often falls to the lot 
of helpless females ; she advised with her in all 
things. At this time her father took into his 
house some boarders, who had received a classi- 
cal education; they were on pursuing some 

rofession, or had just entered into some one. 
rom these she cial Latin and Greek ; and as 
she always pursued matters thoroughly, she 
made herself a good scholar in these branches 


Yes: there's a whole sermon in| Ye"t to Boston, and consulted with Dr. Free- 
if we have | ™an, a fine scholar, and also one of the most be- 
| nevolent of men. 


| abridge this work for schouls, but was forestalled 


In addition to his | 


public. This liberty she peremptorily denied 


with kind forgiving eyes ; that should make the| im, and made arrangements herself to bring 
|come melancholy which rested on the heavy 


}out a second edition. 


For this purpose she 


He made an advantageous 

bargain for her, as literary labors were then esti- 

mated, but what would be considered a paltry sum 
at the present Cay, among the best publishers in 

any city of the Union. Her next publication 
was the history of New England. At this time ' 
there were but few standard works on the his- 
sachusetis ; and she was too honesi to take any- 
thing on any single authority. She went back to | 
primitive authorities, and of course found it a Ja- 
horious task to finish her book. She began to 


i 


by a book maker; but the dispute has been set- 
tled in her favor, and nothing more need be said 
on the subject. The course then pursued among 
| writers was more honorable than it has been in 
later times, when men, considered as honest, 
and men high in public favor, have not hesitated 
lto retard others, that they might figure in, and 
reap the harvest of glory or profit. The dis- 
| eases of ex.vy and avarice invest literary as well | 
as other men. 

The next work of Miss Adams was a review 
of the Christian religion. This is a most satis- 
factory and candid work; one cannot read it 
without acknowledging that it is the work of a 
capacious and an enlightened mind. In the 
abridgment of her history of New England, one 
misfortune did not come alone. The publisher 
of the first edition failed, and she lest the whole. 
Another was tried, and she was equally unfortu- 
| nate with him. She was depressed, but not dis- 
| couraged ; and kept on with her pen, although 
| nothing of a permanent advantage had yet accrued 
| from all her labors, excepting an extensive fame. 
| Her next work was on the history of the Jews. 
| She was read deeply on this subject, and was 
‘fired with enthusiasm in the cause of this long 
persecuted people. The scripture history of the 
Jews was known to all her friends, for they were 
born in New England, and had read the Bible 
attentively ; but what had become of them since 
the New Testament was written, the people did 
not know, and did not much care, until she ex- 
cited an interest in their favor. She pursued 
the subject with the same enthusiasm she had 
other subjects, and was almost identified with 
the sisters of Israel, although a good Christian 
herself. This is a subject of deep interest, con- 
sidered in a historical or religious view ; and 
comes in most forcibly to prove the Christian 
dispensation. This book sold well ; but some 
of her subscribers wished the Jews in the Red 
Sea, with the host of Pharoah, when they took 
it for her sake alone. But those who took pains 
to read the work were delighted with it, for the 
research, the candor, the piety, and the good 
judgment, shown in the volume, Other works, 
since that time, have been written upon the sub- 
ject, and all go to prove the value of hers. 

By this time her fame had extended to *Eu- 
rope ; and she had many valuable correspon- 
dents, among whom was the celebrated Abbe 
Gregoire, who had struggled hard in France for 
the emancipation of the Jews from the disabili- 
ties under which they had for ages labored. — 
The Abbe, with all his eccentricities, had the 
heart of a philanthropist. He sent Miss Adams 
several works on the Jews, which she acknow]- 
edged were of great service to her in writing the 
work she was engaged upon. The learned men 
of this country assisted her, whenever she gave 
them an opportunity, wltich she always cheer- 
fully acknowledged. Among others, that sweet 
minstrel of Israel, the Rev. Joseph Stevens 
Buckminster. He cheered her in her path, 
threw no doubts in her way, and whenever she 
grew weary, or desponded, like a good friend, 
he raised her spirits to new exertions. The lit- 
erati of her neighborhood were always on the 
watch te assist her; and she was not ungrate- 
ful for thei: kindness. ; 

While she was under the most fearful appre- 
hensions for the future, when her literary enter- 
prises were in their most disastrous state, from 
the failure of booksellers and other causes, three 
distinguished lovers of letters, and true philan- 
thropists, Stephen Higginson, Josiah Quincy, 
and William S. Shaw, set about devising ways 
and means to secure Miss Adams a competent 
annuity for life. This was effected without any 
public appeal to the generosity of the patrons of 
literature, but was arranged so privately, that 
neither Miss Adams nor those about her knew 
of it until all was settled and the first quarter's 
rent paid in advance. This was wuly a noble 
act, and reflects high honor on the character of 
the Bostonians. Miss Adams was not a woman 
of the highest order of genius ; but modesty, 
sound sense, and extensive learning, were emi- 
nently hers. She had no prejudices to overcome, 
no vices to correct, and no party feelings to re- 





LONG SEPARATION BY DEATH. 

A. And dol at length behold thee, beloved 
B.! 

B. And is it thee so valued? why this tran- 
quil greeting when in yon cold world it was so | 
ardent ? 

A. Can aught but the opening subjects of the 
divine government excite the ardor of unclothed 
spirits! This solemn stillness gives a high 
Sabbath to me and I feel the essence of my exis- 
tence welling forth to enter anew those objects. 

B. In states when this abstraction (which is | 
common to all unbodied more or less) is gifted | 
ne, it is valuable, and like those on earth when I | 
sat motionless and looked at the shade of wel- 


foliage of the trees beneath the black thunder- 
cloud that hung so low, so thrillingly low that 
heaven and earth seemed blended and I beheld 
forms of marvellous omen. 

A. And here in many of the regions I have 


canivatinethat one recals the corgeous symbol 
of its endlessly wide-spread branches and inhal- 
ing new fragrance of immortality! Then hope 
kindles of deciphering new forms of mystery and 
expands into long, long vistas. 

B. Hope—ah! it never formed but a small 
part of my temperament, enough barely to con- 
stitute a mortal. 

A. Is it thus—that same pure mind when 
moored safely from the cold winds of a warring 
world? 

B. Is not the spirit’s essence unchangeable ! 

A. A sublime fact, we believe, which relates 
the soul to God by its nature. 

B. Yet some cannot pierce this relation. 

A. You are not always thus sad? 

B. 1 love it—at times it wraps me round like 
the prophet’s mantle who sat solitary. A far 
more painful cause induced, other than sadness. 
I saw of late what chilled my capacity for joy. 

A. Is it possible! Tell explain then—I un- 
derstood not the object. 

B. Is it lawful ? 

A. Surely—Is thy mind wandering ? 

B. It may be more sedate than thine who 
want to surround the darkest facts with the halo 
of fancy. 

A. Dear boon! But disclose thy lurid vision 
to thy ever-trusted friend. 

B. 1 was sitting in my secluded bower when 
the light became very brilliant and I remained to 
gaze on the scenes of a festival which some joy- 
ous ones were surrounding, when I beheld an 
early friend of the past clothed in very splendid 
robes. He drew near in the mystic figures 
which were drawn from geometrical designs, to 
my recess, and in moving his vehicle the am- 
brosial airs blew aside some part of his vesture— 
and lo! a dark ugly worm was near his heart. 
I saw the reptile. Explain, if possible. 

A. I shudder—a.moment, and I am tranquil. 
There was no reptile, but alas! there was an 
emblem of memory. This man was ardent even 
in virtue, in heroic deeds of self-sacrifice. His 
distinguished drapery does but justice to his 
missions of humanity for human welfare ; but 
shall I proceed! He was a favorite of yours. 

B. Proceed. 

A. He was not uniformly careful of the means 
of sacred obedience to the least demands of 


Trutu. 

B. He loved it. 

A. I believe, but he did not possess its deep- 
est vital power ; his missionizing objects were 
strongest and they discolored facts. 

B. He is here and with honors. 

A. I see them. His days, his years of bitter 
penance and self-renunciation have been accepted 
through the influence of One who is the medium 
of mercy ; still immortal memory often vivifies 
the past and shades his brightest holidays. 

B. Is it possible? Let me ever rejoice in 
soberer joys and sometimes saddened visions, if 
no gnawing memory invades. 

A. But may not ages destroy its power, new 
scenes and more arduous duties obliterate the 
stains of failing even in the immatable virtues ! 

B. The essence of soul—can_ such stains be 


eradicated ¢ 

A. Faith answers they can; but hark, the 
trump of joy summons. See, behold new he- 
roes, in beauty and majesty—in stillness how 
sublime— whence ? 

B. We cannot discover. Mystery shrouds 
even these symbols of divine approbation with 
mingled hues, with emotions of pleasure and 








strain. She was ill constructed for bearing the 


‘ 


aching curiosity. 


than even that of the virtue which- He has ena- 
bled us to possess. But, pardon, high Dignity, 
this egotism, and deign to explain. these marvel- 
lous heiroglyphies which do surround these se- 
lected ones. 

Seraph. They are the contrivance of those 
ingenious angels who watched their obscure and 
rugged path, whose frequent sacrifices demanded 
more faith and patience than the short, burning 
stake of the martyrs, who were in one measure 
unconscious of the ‘‘completeness’’ of their 
Christian graces, so devoted to the inward de- 
mands of truth, and charity, and humility ; much 
less did they calculate on crowns and palms, but 
they are wise to interpret these emblem I feel 
sure of endless approach to the centre of all per- 
fection. 

A. I may never reach them? 

Seraph. Thou art purified from ambitious 
virtues, and lovest it for its own eternal beauty. 


Go on in joy and fidelity towards the Being 


whose gifts and grace, whether to the penitent 


or angelic orders, are free, and undeserved by 


the highest. 
Maine, June 27, 1846. 
[Copied from a fragment Of 1830. 


M. E. 








SAY, “THANK YOU.” 


A man driving by our office one day Jast week, 
Jost a board out of his wagon, but did not per- 
jceive it. A laboring man in the street saw it 
‘fall, and hailed the well-dressed man in the 
wagon, who hearing a noise, stopped his horses; 
when the Jaborer walked a couple of rods, picked 
up the board, and stepped towards the wagon. 
Before he got to it, the person sitting in it told 





him where to put it; but while he was putting 
lit in, he did not turn his face to the man who" 


was obliging him, and then drove off without 
even saying, **Thank you, sir.”’ 

‘*What a boorish act,’? the reader may ex- 
jclaim, and so it was. But it arose probably from 
thoughtlessness. The man had never accustom- 
led himself to say, ‘thank you,’ when obliged, 


jand therefore it did not come natural to him. 


, Visited, those very emotions become so keenly | But what a mistake it is not to have a pleasant 


| greeting on such occasions—aye, indeed, on all_| 
|impression upon the mind of the other, and also 

to have taught a good lesson to his family in the 

wagon with him, by simply a pleasant word. 
| But it was lost, and the man turned away, we 
‘thought, with a kind of expression on his face 
of, “Well, if that is all I get for picking up his 
|board, that man may pick it up himself next 
time.’’ Yes, even more than this is the effect 
of such a want of politeness. The obliger is 
tempted to resolve that he will not trouble him- 
self about favoring others, if he cannot get even 
a **thank you’’ for his pains. 

If when the laborer picked up the board—or 
we should say the gentleman—for it was a gen- 
tlemanly act to do it, because it was an obliging 
one—the man in the wagon had said with a 
smile on his countenance,—and the saying it 
would have brought the smile there—‘I am 
much obliged to you, sir’’—both parties would 
have separated with pleasant feelings, and be 
more likely to favor others on the next opportu- 
~~ “thank you”? when you stop a person in 
ithe street, and ask him for a direction; say 
‘thank you’? when any person does you a favor, 
no matter how trivial ; and your heart will grow 
warmer and kinder, for such expressions have 
their origin in the heart. Thns gentleness will 
‘be promoted, and an amenity of manners be ac- 
| quired , that becomes the gentleman, no matter, 
whether vour coat be of the finest quality or of 
the coarsest texture. [Poughkeepsie Telegraph. 





THE POWER OF EXAMPLE. 


Histories and biographies (says Dr. Bushnell) 
make little account of the power men exert in- 
sensibly over each other. They tell how men 
haveled armies, established empires, enacted laws, 
gained causes, sung, reasoned and taught; al- 
ways occupied in setting forth what they do with 

urpose. But what they do without a pur- 
Bese, the streams of influence that flow out from 
their persons unbidden on the world, they cannot 
trace or compute, and seldom even mention. So 
also the public laws make men responsible only 
for what they do with a positive purpose, and 
take no account of the mischiefs or benefits that 
are communicated by their noxious or healthful 
example. ‘The same is true in the discipline of 
families, churches, and schools; they make no 
account of the things we do, except we will 
them. What we do insensibly passes for noth- 
ing, because no human government can trace 
such influences with sufficient certainty to make 
their authors responsible. 

But you must not conclude that influences of 
this kind are insignificant, because they are un- 
noticed and noiseless. How is it in the natural 
world? Behind the mere show, the outward 
noise and stir of the world, nature always con- 
ceals her hand of control, and the laws by which 
she rules. Who ever saw with the eye, for ex- 
ample, or heard with the ear, the exertions of 
that tremendous astronomical force, which every 
moment holds the compact of the physical uni- 
verse together? The lightning is, in fact, but a 
mere fire-fly spark in comparison ; but because 
it glares on the clonds, and thunders so terribly 
in the ear, and rives the tree or the rock where 
it falls, many will be ready to think that it isa 
vastly more potent agent than gravity. ; 

The Bible calls the good man’s life a light, 
and it is the nature of light to flow out spontane- 
ously in al! directions, and fill the world uncon- 
sciously with its beams. So the Christian shines, 
it would say, not so much because he will, as 
because he is a luminous object. Not that the 
active influence of Christians is made of no ac- 
count in the figure, but only that this symbol of 
light has its property, in the fact that their un- 
conscious influence is the chief influence, and has 
the precedence in its power over the world.— 
And yet there are many who will be ready to 
think that light is a very tame and feeble instru- 
ment, because it is noiseless. An earthquake, 
for example, is to them a much more yo gt st 
and effective agency. Hear how it ooops thun- 
dering through the solid foundations 0 eae 
Tt rocks a whole continent. The noblest wor 
of man, cities, monuments and temples, are in a 
moment leveled to the ground, or swallowed 
down the opening gulfs of fire. Little do they 








think that the light of every mofning, the soft, 
and genial, and silent light, is an agent many 
times more powerful. But Jet the light of the 
morning cease and return no more, Jet the hour 
of morning come and bring with it no dawn ; the 
outcries of a horror-stricken. world fill the air, 
and make, as it were, the darkness audible. The 
beasts go wild and frantic at the loss of the sun. 
The vegetable growths turn pale and die. A 
chill creeps on, and frosty winds begin to howl 
across the freezing earth. Colder, and yet cold- 
er, is the night. The vital blood, at length, of 
all creatures, stops congealed. Down goes the 
frost towards the earth’s center. ‘The heart of 
the sea is frozen, nay the earthquakes themselves 
are frozen in, under their fiery cavarns. The 
very globe itself too, and all the fellow-planets 
that have lost their sun, are become mere balls 
of ice, swinging silent inthe darkness. Such is 
the light, which re-visits us in the silence of the 
morning. It makes noshock or scar. It would 
not wake an infant in its cradle. And yet it 
perpetually new creates the world, rescuing it, 

each morning, as a prey from night aad chaos. 
So the Christian is a light, even ‘the light of the 
world,’’ and we must not think that because he 
shines insensibly or silently, as a mere luminous 

object, he is therefore powerless. The greatest 

powers are ever those which lie back of the little 

stirs and eommotions of nature ; and I verily “be- 
lieve, that the insensible influences of good men 

are as much more potent than what I have called 

their voluntary or active, as the great silent pow- 

ers of nature are of greater consequence than her 
little disturbances and tumulis. The Jaw of hu- 

man influence is deeper than many suspect, and 

they lose sight of it altogether. The outward 

endeavors made by good men or bad to sway 


in fact, but a fraction, and in most eases, but a 
very small fraction, of the good or evil that flows 
out of their lives. Nay, I will even go father. 
How many persons do you meet, the insensible 
influence of whose manners and character is so 
decided, as often to thwart their voluntary influ- 
ence ; so that whatever they attempt todo, in 
the way of controlling others, they are sure to 
carry the exact opposite of what they intend !— 
And it will generally be found, that where men 
undertake by argument or persuasion to exert a 
power, in the face of qualities that make them 
odious or detestable, or only not entitled to re- 
spect, their insensible influence will be too strong 
for them. In all such cases; the voluntary influ- 
ence of men will not even compose a fraction, 
however small, of what they do. 





The discovery has been made, and in some 
places men have begun to act upon it, that it is 
better to prevent the commission of crime, than 
to punish it when committed ; that a merciful 
code of school laws may be made to take the 
place of 4 sanguinary code of criminal laws ; 





~-0 


that good schools are better than bad jails; that 
a kind schoolmaster is a more useful member of 
society than a savage executioner ; that capital 
instruction is better than eapital punishment ; 
that it is better and easier to teach a boy to love 
a heavenly Judge, and keep his commandments, 
than to teach a man to fear an earthly judge, 
after he has broken the commandments ; that it 
is pleasanter to spend a long life in the, service 
of God and mankindy and the enjoyment of 
health and prosperity, than to divide a short life 
between the poor-house and the prison, and end 


Lit on a gallows ; that it is better to prepare men 


to fill their own pockets honestly, than to tempt 
them to empty their neighbors’ pockets dishon- 





[From Dr. Wyman’s new work on Ventilation.] 
VENTILATION OF CHURCHES, 


During the winter the change of air consequent 
upon the great difference of temperature between 
the internal and external air is generally suffi- 
cient for the number usually assembled in church- 
es. They are commonly lofty and capacious, 
and afford a magazine upon which the audience 
may draw during the hour it is usually assem- 
bled, and, if proper care is taken to open the 
doors or windows between the services, a sufli- 
cient change of air will be produced before the 
audience returns. * When the church is small, 
and much crowded, especially in the evening, 
when a large amount of foul air is produced by 
the means used for lighting, and when, also, it 
was warmed by close stoves or other radiating 
bodies within it, such an amount of ventilation 
will be found altogether insufficient, and it be- 
comes necessary to adopt special arrang -ments. 
A serious inconvenience, experienced by all 
who sit near the large windows of churches in 
cold weather, is the descent of cold air upon 
their heads, and the various local currents which 
such a movement inevitably produces. This in- 
convenience can be obviated only by introducing 
double glazed windows, or some translucent ma- 
terial stretched upon a frame, which shall act as 
a tight curtain, and prevent the warm air from 
coming in contact with the external glass win- 
dows. ; 

It has been proposed, of late, to close all side 
windows, and illuminate entirely by the roof. 
In cities, where it is difficult to obtain sufficient 
space around a church to command a free supply 
of air, such an arrangement! be particular- 
ly advantageous. ‘The money®hat is now so 
frequently, in this country, expended in ornament- 
ing an exterior, which cannot be seen, could be 
devoted to beautifying the interior in a manner 
suited to the devotional spirit which it should be 
the object of all such decorations to encourage. 
The front, if in a situation to be well seen, still 
would afford quite as much space for architectu- 
ral display as could be profitably used, and might 
be crowned by a steeple or tower, which | would 
be an important aid to systematic ventilation. 

A church illuminated in the. manner just men- 
tioned should have no galleries to interfere with 
the light descending from the ceiling ; if, how- 
ever, an old building is to be so arranged, and it 
is desirable ta retain the galleries, the ceiling 
should be brought down, and the windows made 
above it, in the upright walls, but low enough 
to allow the light to pass under the galleries and 
fall upon the wall, from which it seemed to be 
reflected directly upon the books, when held in 
the usual position.* 

A system of ventilation will of course be es- 
sential in a building thus constructed. In a 
church with the usual number of windows, 
which are also to beeused for ventilation, prop- 
er apertures for the admission of air will be 
found much more healthy and agreeable. For, 
if a window be opened when the air within the 
church is warmer than the external air,—and It 
is under such intamianien, on ees og rg 
most frequently opened,—and this 
some height ae the floor, on the —_ ~~ 
consequently colder side of the mnt: coal = 
enter by it, and fall upon the heads of those 8 
ting at a little distance from the wall, on its pas- 
pote to another window on the opposite side. 
This current willbe stronger and more offen- 
sive, the higher the point at which it escapes | 

ng. 
iG ad a i found to answer well, and is 
scald pin in execution, is to admit the air to the 
cellar, from a sufficient height above the ground 
to exclude dust,—from the lower part of the 
tower, for instance,—and, after allowing it to 
pass through the heating apparatus, or not, as 
circumstances may require, admit it to the body 
of the church through a sufficient number of 
openings in the aisles. To the galleries, if nec- 
essary, flues ot sufficient size may be carried up 
in or against the walls, and open with a suitable 
amount of diffusion. To the pulpit a separate 
flue may be appropriated, the air from’ which 
may enter under the seat, or from the front of 
the desk, on the inside. This flue should have 





a valve, under the controt of the clergyman.— 


others, they eall their influence ; whereas it iSaq « 
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‘The cutlet should be at the ceiling, from ene or 
more points connected with a trunk leading to 
the top of the tower or steeple, This trunk, 
also, should be fitted with a valve, for the long 
column ef heated air which will be thus formed 
will often be much greater than is required. 
Wher the church is heating, this valve should 
‘always be closed. 

Me. Tredgold, in his work on the Principles 
of Warming and Ventilating Publie Buildings (a 
work which seems to have been strangely for- 
gotten by recent writers on this subject,) propo- 
ses, in new buildings, that they should be con- 
structed with flues fer cold air down the piers 
between the windows. The air could then en- 
ter at openings in the frieze under the cornice, 
pass dowa a smooth flue, and beneath the floor, 
tw rise in the church through gratings in the 
floot of the aisles; and by disposing some of 
these flues on each side of the church, they 
would act with the wind in any direction, From 
the floor the ait would rise to the centre-piece, 
the opening in which could be masked by a 
shield, and escape through & common luffer- 
boarded oultet on the roof, of the building is 
destitute of steeple and bell-tower. 

In afew churches in this country, the old 
practice of constructing tombs beneath them still 
continues. We cannot enough insist upon the 
deleterious influeace such a custom must have 
upon the health of those frequenting the church ; 
whatever care is taken in the construction of a 
tomb, some of the gases will escape, be diffused 
in the air of the vaults, and find its way into the 
church. It is to be hoped that soon the influ- 
ence of the beautiful cemetery at Mount Acburn 
may produce a right feeling on this subject in 
the community, and prevent this revolting cus- 
tom of mingling the living with the dead. — 

In chapels, which are smaller and more liable 
to be filled or crowded than the larger churches, 
ventilating apertures are more importaat than In 
churches. Frequently, the gallery or orchestra 
of a chapel is above the windows ; consequently, 
all change of air in the gallery is effectually cut 
off by these openings. 





* From inattention to this point, of admitting the light 
tow enough down to allow it to pass under the gallery, it 
was found necessary, ina church in which the side win- 
dows had been closed, to cut other windows under the gal- 
lery, before saflicient light could be obtained for those sit- 
ting there. 














BOSTON, AUGUST 22, 1846. 


WANT OF MINISTERS. 

We have already published severa] communi- 
cations on this subject, and have deferred reply- 
ing to them from an unwillingness to say what 
might, however kindly spoken, wound the feel- 
ings of friends whom we both love and honor. 
The facts are these. There are now ten or 
twenty candidates without parishes and half that 
number or more of parishes without ministers. 
In our remarks we leave out of the account 
those who came from the schoo] this year. Now 
among these candidates are some of the purest 
and best men that we know—mea of high intel- 
lectual attainments and rare spiritual gifts. But 
the fact that they have been fur the past year 
seeking parishes, and that vacant parishes have 
been seeking ministers, and yet that both remain 
unsupplied, shows either that they have not the 
peculiar gifts adapted to these parishes or that 
the parishes are not fitted More 
laborers are wanted, that the present vacancies 
may be filled. 
which may be the places for them; or it may be 
that with all their excellent qualities, they are 
not fitted for the profession, which they have 





for them, 


New places may become vacant, 


chosen. 

‘The case is a hard one, we know. But just} 
such hard cases exist in the other professions. | 
Hundreds of those who study law and medicine | 
‘They do nothing towards sup- 


never succeed. 
porting themselves by their professional business. 
‘They may be pure and upright, they may have 
great enthusiasm for their studies and be among 
the most learned in their profession, and yet 
from the want of something,—a tact for busi- 
ness, the power of commending themselves to 
others, or whatever it may be—they find them- 
selves without a client or a patieut, while others 
greatly their inferiors have all that they can do. 
This is a great evil, and presses heavily on 
many good men, but itis a part of the present 
order of things, and can be removed only by re- 
newing the whole order of society. 

We have thus far gone on the ground that 
men really skijled in their professional duties 
may thus fail. 
pen, that young men, without experience and 


It also happens and must hap- 


with no decisive indications of genius, choose a 
calling for which they are wholly unfit,—for 
which neither their natural endowments nor their 
subsequent attainments either in learning or 
manners or the substantia] elements of 
character have fitted them. 


more 
They of course 
must fail. ‘They cannot fill the vacancies. A 
hundred such candidates do not prove that the 
profession is overstocked. Figures, therefore, 
which it is said never lie, give to us no just 
It is 
hard to see these men without employment. 
But they have € a mistake; they have 
ebosen the — an and nothing remains 
but 40 prepare themselves for something else. 
Still, young men should not be in a hurry to 


knowledge of the real state of the case. 


tidn and those beyond it, far too low an idea of 
the success which it is capable of attaining. 

I shall not controvert, otherwise than inciden- 
tally, the reasoning of «*X. ;’? but rather look 
at the peneral subject from an opposite point of 
view. All may be true that our brother X. has 
stated; and yet there may be a demand for 
more ministers. I am aware of the delicacy of 
my task. I shall try to perform it without giv- 
ing just grounds of offence to any. Yet I shall 
not disguise the truth for fear or favor. 

Sixteen years since, the average number in 
the classes of the Divinity School at Cambridge 
was twelve. Such was the demand for preach- 
ers, that of the class which had then just gradu- 
ated, four at least were engaged in the active 
duties of the ministry before the Visitation. 
Yet then the whole wide West was a field al- 
most unexplored. ‘Then, the ministry at large 
enjoyed, if I remember right, only the services 
of its venerable founder. It certainly presented 
no field of labor to diminish materially the num- 
ber of candidates for regular settlement. 

Let us now look at the present. ‘The classes 
for several years past have not averaged above 
eight. Theseeight who are annually graduated 
have to supply not only the Unitarian pulpits of 
New England, but the new Churches of the 
West, and the new and important claims of the 
ministry at large. If under these circumstances 
there is now a superfluity of preachers, when 
there was none sixteen years ago, then must 
Unitarianism be dying out rapidly enough to 
satisfy the warmest desires of its opponents. 

But let us notice a few facts, which may lead 
us to doubt the existence of this superfluity. 

First. It has been already stated in your 
coluinns, that the New York Association sought 
a minister last spring, and sought in vain.. He 
was to be employed for three months on trial, 
and three hundred dollars had been raised for 
his salary and expenses. 

Next; for more than two years past, the 
Church in Washington has been seeking a pastor, 
and cannot find one. Formal calls have been 
given to three gentlemen, and private appeals 
made to 1 know not how many, but sull the 
place, with all the attractions of the most culti- 
vated society, and the prospect of distinguished 
usefulness, remains vacant—temporary provision 
only being made for its supply, though happily 
at preseut of the most desirable kind. 

Thirdly ; where is the second Unitarian So- 
ciety in Philadelphiat Why has the attempt 
which was for some years made, been discontin- 
ued ? 
that attempt, in regard to location or any other 
circumstance, why has not another been made ’ 
Can any one doubt that in such a city, of two} 
hundred thousand inhabitants, and where Unita- 
rianism has been long and ably preached, more 
is wanted than for the right man to come and 
collect a second Church? 

Instances might be multiplied to the fullest, 
extent, to show that there is in various sections 


Or if there was anything unfortunate in 


and should we not give better evidence of the 
sincerity of our Christian zeal, if we should de- 
ny ourselves some of our luxuries and some even 
of the comforts of life, that we might do some- 
thing to sustain those of our brethren, who with 
hearts as pure, aud minds as gifted, and families 
as dear as ours, are struggling from year to 
year with 2 most precarious support. We must 
confess, that in this point of view we do not 
look upon ourselves with the satisfaction that 
we could desire. ‘*Where,’’ we sometimes 
ask, is the evidence of our Christian zeal ! What 
have we ever sacrified for the cause of Christ! 
We have received for ourselves the most com- 
fortable places within our reach. But what have 
we done ?”’ Are these things right? Are we not 
called upon to do more, to sacrifice more, to Cur- 
tail our wants, to be willing to endure more hard- 
ness as soldiers of Christ. 
Another thing we would say. Our faith is 
precious to us. We talk of it and think of it 
as the richest gift of God,—the power which is 
to enfranchise the world. We would send out 
missionaries to proclaim it. Yet we go abroad 
ourselves; we travel to the utmost limits of the 
land. We visit watering places and large cities 
and the distant wilderness. Do we go as mission- 
aries, as men charged with a solemn message, 
withe great and inspiring traths—truths for 
which the Son of Man came into the world and 
died upon the cross? Are we faithful? Do we 
in meekness and love and tenderness, but firm 
and earnest as the embassadors of God, set forth 
these mighty traths, that, if we should be struck 
down in a journey, the last place where we had 
tarried would ring still with our words, as the 
mountains of Berkshire resound with the soul- 
kindling words which have gone through all the 
land as the dying legacy of Channing! No 
one can read the life of Henry Ware, without 
seeing how faithful he was in this respect. 
Wherever he went, if he had strength to speak, 
his voice was heard. ‘The solemn truths, ‘on 
which as it seemed to him, the salvation of the 
world depended, found utterance. His influ- 
ence was felt. His conversation had power. 
His countenance was even more than a,benedic- 
tion. But is it so with us! Do we in travel- 
ling make it a point to pass our Sabbaths, where 
we may strengthen the arm of some brother, 
worn down and ready to faint in his solitary 
place? 


Do we, so much as we ought, make it a point 
to go where we may revive some discouraged 
society, or give life to some isolated disciples, | 
who have been cherishing their faith withou 
sympathy or support from others? 


There are points which it becom +s us to con- 


sider. 





As we copied from the ‘Christian Freeman ”’ 
the article alludeb to in the following communi- 
cation, we very willingly, at the request of the 


We may be travelling for health ; but! 
do we not think too much of our own ease?) 








of the country, a demand for Unitarian preach- 
ers, in situations where either a support would 
be furnished them at once, or where if sustained 
for a short time by the friends of the Associa- | 

| 


tion, energy and talent would soon render their | 
. | 


| 


position independent. 

But what shall we reply to the assertions of | 
our brother ‘*X.;’’ that there are numerous | 
candidates already in the field, including men of | 
piety, zeal and ability, and that of these several | 
are fre quently without employment? I will net | 
dispute the statement made. It may be, that | 
while our distant posts cannot obtain 
preachers, Boston and its vicinity are thronged 
with them. If this state of things be so, let us | 
know it, and the reasons of it. 

There will always be some candidates without | 


more 


employment. It is always more or less uncer- 
tain, when a young man chooses a profession, 


whether he wil! succeed in it; and from various 


| 


causes, there always ar® and always will be 
- P | 
some who having prepat ed for the ministry, | 


This may be thg case with men of excellent 
characters and fine talents. It has been the 


any one who finds himself thus situated. Hap- 
pily, an education for the ministry is so far an 
education for literature in general, that he who 
bas such an experience, is better situated than 
many others who have become dissatisfied with 
the business of their first choice. As a teacher 
or asa writer, the candidate who withdraws 
from the field can find most useful and honorable 
employment, leaving the work of the ministry 


tasks, of which he has felt the want. 


the city, who are in their right place. ‘There is 
the field to which they are adapted. Let them, 
unblamed, await the seleetion which the New 
England Churches are continually making from 
their number. ; 

But there are probably others, who would do 
well to seek some different field of labor. Nor 











give up, beeause they do not succeed at first. 
The Duke of Wellington showed himself a cow- 
ard in his first battle. Sheridan entirely failed 
in his first attempts at eloquence. 
man, who heard Dr. Channing when he began 
to preach, lamented that he should so have mis- 
taken his calling. And many young men, 
through years of hard and apparently unsuccess- 
ful labor, where the heart has been right, work 
themselves up into distinguished eminence and 
usefulness. 

We have many other things to say ; but glad- 
ly give place to our correspondent, who has a 
right to speak on this subject. During the best 
of his life he held his place in one of the most 
remote of our parishes and then exchanged that 
only for another more arduous and trying ; faith- 
fully performing the duties of a minister and at 
the same time supporting his family by other 
and seyere Jabors, Such a man has a right to 
speak, such as we cannot claim for ourselves. 
His example comes with an authority which our 
words cannotehave. 


A very wise 


For the Register. 


Mr. Epitor,—From some expressions which 
I have noticed in your columns, J indulge the 
hope, that you intend to reply to the recent 
communications of *“X,” on the subject of the 
supply of ministers. Stil) it appears to me 60 
important that something should be said to show 
the other side of this question, that Iam induced 
to send you the thoughts that have oeeurred to 
me,—leaving it ef course to your discretion to 
publish or suppress them. The articles of 
‘*X.” are well written, and exhibit much of 
trath. Szill ] cannot but think, that if unan- 
swered, they may have a most dangerons ten- 
deney,—to diseourage young men from entering 
the ministry ,—to discourage those who are now 
candidates from seeking distant fields of labor, 
and to give both to those within our denomina- 


this because they are deficient in ability. O; 
the contrary, the service to which they are 
adapted is one which requires talent and zeal, as 
much as any can bring to it. If they have that 
spirit which the writer of these lines recalls as 
animating the bosoms of his classmates in years 
gone by, they will feel, as they contemplate the 
Western or the Southern missionary ground, 

**If a path be dangerous known, 

The danger’s self is lure alone.”” 

Are there not young men, among our present 
candidates, or among these dispesed to com- 
mence the study of the profession, who feel that 
it would be noble to work with their own hands, 
as Paul did, if they might have something of 
Paul’s usefulness to reward them for it! Are 
there not those whe rather than be shown off to 
parish after parish till their well-polished ser- 
mons are loathsome to themselves from repeti- 
tion, would go and call together the few faithful 
hearts in some northern or western town, take 
the pittance they are able to afford,—add to it if 
need be by their own labor during the week, 
and feel that they are blessed in working to the 
utmost of their power?, If such be the spirit of 
our candidates, the world is wide enough for 
them. The harvest is great; the laborers are 
few ; and much of that harvest must be unreap- 
ed unless the Lord thereof send forth more labor- 
ers, ¥. 





MISSIONS. 


We talk much of missionary labor, and some 
of us speak harshly of young men who hang 
about here, doing nothing, rather than engage 
in it. It may not be our duty to leave our com- 
fortable homes and go with our families to fill 
these remote but important stations. Probably 
we should not be fited for themif we went. 





But would not ods words have more weight, 


| gious world (so called) which, as honest chroni- 
\é 


find that it is not the nght profession for them. | ear than it can be purified through the reason. 


! 
| 
| 
} 
i 
| 


case with such, in instances sufficient to console | 


to men perhaps his inferiors in many respects, | ly spoken of, at whose name every knee shall 
but possessing that adaptation to its peculiar| bow and every tongue confess him Lord to the 


Again,—there are candidates in and around | ments differing from our own, and arguments in 


writer, publish the correction. We most say 
that to our minds it is quite as offensive, as the 
statements which it is intended to correct. ‘This 
mingling of other names with that of Jesus, a 

practice begun, so far as we know, by Mr. Em- 

erson, borrowed from him by Mr. Parker, and | 
now adopted by Mr. Parker’s imitators and dis- 

ciples, is, on the score of taste, to say nothing of 
any higher considerations, exceedingly offensive. 

In Mr. Emerson it was startling from its bold- 

ness; but in those who have borrowed it wheth- | 
er at first or second hand from him, it has no 
charm of novelty, but is as stale as the old com- 
mon-places of infidelity, which may be found in 
‘Lhomas Payne. It is very seldom that we in- 
troduce such things in our paper even to refute 
them. There are some things even in the reli- 


clers of public events, we must be excused from 
repeating. It is like repeating an oath to a child, 
that we may warn him, against it. By sucha 


process his mind is more polluted through the 


The sentiment of reverence, as it is the most 
powerful, so also is it the most delicate princi- 
ple of our nature. There is no finer net-work 
| of associations, than that which through all our 

purest, most delicate and sacred feelings con- 
| nects us with the Son of God, and through 
him with our We are 


Father in heaven. 


| bound to him by all the ties that are most lovely 
j and endeariug, by the most ingenuous’ and ten- 
'der impulses of the soul, by that sentiment of 
| gratitude, affection and reverence, which cannot 
‘ without a keen sensation of pain hear him light- 


glory of God, the Father. 


Philosophical state- 
| support of them, we are glad to meet. We fear 
| nothing from them. We can trust them with 
| the intelligence of our readets. But this flip- 
| pant (our brother must excuse us if the word 
seems harsh)-—this flippant mode of mentioning 
the name of our Savior, has nothing to do with 
our reason, but simply wounds our religious sen- 
sibilities ; and so far as it gains currency, so far 
does it go to undermine the sentiment of rever- 
ence, that most beautiful feature of all truly 
great, as well as lowly minds. 


The views, which Strauss and his followers 
here, maintain, they certainly have 
to, and we would be among the last to question 
that right. Whether they can maintain those 
views and still properly be called Christian, it is 
not for us to say. This isa matter which we 
have no authority to decide. We may have an 


a right 


opinion on the subject, but it is not our busi- 
ness, nor have wea wish to act in the case. 
The first question with us is, Is Christianity, as 
portrayed in the Gospels and Epistles, true? 
Does it, as recorded there, rest on such evidence 
that our reason is satisfied, and we are bound 
to receive it? If so, if we do receive those writ- 
ings, as the veritable records of a revelation from 
heaven, the next question is, are the views of 
Strauss and his followers here, by which all 
miracles are rejected, consistent with Christian- 
ity, according to the only authentic records that 
we have of it? These questions of principles 
and evidence we shall be glad to discuss. ‘The 
first includes the questions that we proposed 
two weeks ago;—the second is a question by 
itself, and one which no person, we presume, 
who answers the first affirmatively, could think 
of deciding in thesame way. If then, these views 
are inconsistent with Christianity, according to 
the only authentic records of Christianity that 
we have, what reasens can we have for saying, 
that they are not inconsistent with Christianity 
itself 

But these men, we are told, hold to the Chris- 
tian morality. Very well. So be it. Their mor- 
ality, then, may be consistent with Christianity ; 
though it might not be very difficult to show 
that even their morality, in being cut off from 





t| names that will shine as the stars forever and 








the sanctions of a miraculous revelation, must in 


the end lose most olits vitality. But this is all 
apart from the mait question. These men, in 
common with Hum and Rousseau may retain 
the morality of Christianity. Still are the 
principles, which lad them to deny the fact 
of the Christian mincles, consistent with Chris- 
tianity according to the only authentic record: 
that we have of it? And if not consistent with 
Christianity accordisg to the only authentic rec- 
ord that we have of it, how are they consistent 
with it at all? : 

We insist on keeping these questions separ- 
ate. A man may live according to the precepts 
of Christ, receiving them as his bread of life, 
and so far be a Christian. He may at the same 
time deny the grat central facts of Christianity, 
and so far he is yot a Christian. ‘The two parts 
are entirely separate, and so they must be kept 
in every philosophical description. With a man’s 
life, we in our discussions have nothing to do. 
That is between himself and his Maker alone. 


For his published opinions he is responsible to | 


God indeed, but at the same time he is also re- 
sponsible to the community, and we not only 
have a right, but it may be our duty to discuss 
them and show their hollowness. 


TO THE READERS OF THE “CHRISTIAN 
FREEMAN.” : 


In this publication, of June 26th, some re- 
marks which I offered in an Address to the Unj- 
versalist society in Beverly,Mass., at the Installa- 
tion of Rev. J. L. Stevens, were very much 
misrepresented. As I wish only that the truth 
of the matter may be known, 1 hereby briefly 
inform you, without apology or defence, just 
what I did say that was considered obnoxious, 
on the occasion referred to. 

In speaking of the importance of the ministe- 
rial station, its efficiency to bless mankind, when 
worthily eccupied, I observed that it had been 
filled and honored by Jesus, John and Paul; by 
Fenelon, Oberlin, Lavater, Jeremy ‘Taylor, 
Priestly, Murray, Channing, Tuckerman and 
Pollen, who may now rest from their labors ; 
and then, in alluding to its distinguished oceu- 
pants now living I made honorable mention of 
the Ballous and Pierpont, adding to the list the 
name of Parker. From this Mr. Cobb takes 
the liberty to say thatI classed Jesus Christ 
‘‘with Theodore Parker, and various other re- 
spectable men, as standing on the same ground, 
in point of authority, as religious teachers.”’ 
W hat a gross pervetsion of my language! He | 
might have said with as much of truth and pro- | 
priety, that 1 represented Fenelon, Murray and | 
Parker as delseving precisely alike, because I 
classed them together as ministers. I was speak- 
ing of the munisterial office ; and | alluded to Je- 
sus as one who had filled that office—and pro- 
ceeded to enumerate also, as incumbents of the 
station, some of those who, though differing 
widely in the theological opinion, have left 





ever in the firmament of history. In respect to 
the office or station of a religious and moral 
teacher, and in respect to that alone, did I class 
Jesus with Theodore Parker and the others 
whose nmes I repeated. I said nothing about 
the specific grade of mental or moral being which 
Christ oceupied, nor of the nature or degree .of | 
his ‘‘authority.’’ Those were points untouched | 
and unalluded to by me. And had it not been | 
for the fact that Br. Cobb's sectarian feelings | 
were aroused, and his combativeness excited by | 
the word ‘‘Parker,’’ (so peculiarly odious to} 
him) he must have seen the matter justas I have | 
now stated jt. . 

In a subsequent part of my address, I affec- | 
tionately exhorted the society at Beverly to ac- | 
cord the name “Christian” to every good man 
who should claim it, who believed in Christ in | 
any acceptable sense ; even though he disbelieved | 
the miraculous narratives of the New Testament, 
or felt undecided in regard to some or all of} 
them. Ithen proceeded to express my honest | 
dissent from the reasoning of those who say that | 
such an one cannot properly be termed a Chris- 
tian. In the course of my remarks on this branch 
of the subject, | remarked that ‘‘the disciples | 
were called Christians first in Antioch,”’ (Acts, 
xi : 26) before the New Testument was written—| 
Lefore there was any such book in existence for | 
them to believe in! I observed that no one) 
could tell, new, how much of the miracles they 
received, nor how much they rejected ; and added 
that if they, at that period, (when theoretical 
Christianity was not probably written out, in| 
any document, as a consolidated system, but | 
when theological matters were, if possible, in a | 
more unsetiled state than they are now) could | 
with propriety, either reproachfully or in honor, 
be reckoned as bona fide ‘‘Christians,’’—i. e., 
disciples of Christ—then certainly a man should | 
properly be so esteemed now, if he believes 
Christ existed and was a pure man, and if he} 
accepts his moral and religious teachings ; espe- 
cially if he is earnestly secking to be Christ-like 
in his speech and actions! After stating the 
well known fact that several of our brethren dis- | 
believe the story of Christ's miraculous concep- | 
tion, recorded in Matt. i: and Luke i:, which | 
our Trinitarian friends deem essential to Chris- | 
tianity,—and having suggested some difficulties | 
attending a literal constraction of some other | 
parts of the Gospel, which 1 thought should | 
make us charitable and tolerant towards one | 
another if we could not all believe alike in re-| 
gard to them,—I proceeded to offer some general 
remarks to the society ; and svon after, 1 con- 
cluded. 





The grass and a few straggling flowers, were 
growing over her resting place—the summer 
breeze gently moving the branches of the shade 
trees near by—and the nimble grasshopper 
breaking the silence of the scene,—we stood, 
gazed, and rejoiced in God, that we had a child 
resting in hope for a glorious resurrection from 
the place of tombs. 

Our little boy planted a flower at the head of 
the grave, as a pledge of affection for a sister 
whom he never saw, gathered a r of grass, 
and got some pieces of marble from the head and 
foot stones, and said, *‘I will take these home 
to my mother, and tell her that I got them at 
little Amanda’s grave.’’ We attempted to leave, 
but we lingered and looked back upon the abode 
of death, and thought it would be pleasant to 
rest by her side, free from all the deceit and 
troubles of this world. But we reluctantly bid 
adieu, and said, sleep on precious child, till the 
trump of God shall call thy mouldering dust in 


the i f thy Great Master, when we hope 
to me@f thee in the regions of rest in the plains 
above. 


We soon found ourself again in the busy city, 
and in the midst of the thousands occasionally 
could recognize some one we knew in the thought- 
ess busy crowd. 

Now, in our sanctum, the past scenes rush 
into our minds—the many churches we visited, 
the coldness abounding every where, and the 
disposition to run after, and embrace the new 
and strange infatuations of this age of humbug- 
gery—men willing to destroy themselves, ruin 
and divide churches, rather than pursue a self- 
sacrificing course, and hold fast the form of 
sound words. These things have a tendency 
to discourage our heart, and paralyze our efforts. 
But, again, when we reflect that the Lord is not 
man, and that his truth will stand forever, and 
the hope of the righteous shall never perish, we 
feel like applying ourself to the work with re- 
newed energy, the few days we may be permit- 
ted to remain on the earth. O that we may pos- 
sess more holiness of heart, and imitate our 
Divine Master more for the time to come. 

In New Hampshire, we attended the annual 
conference of ou: brethren in Newtown, on the 
3d and 4th days of June. We were cordially 
received by those whom we had seen before, and 
formed a anges acquaintance with a number of 
others. The churches in the bounds of this! 
conference have been rent and torn asunder, and | 
some entirely ruined by Millerism and come-out- | 
ism, which have traveled through that country | 
like haunted ghosts breathing from their shriveled | 
lips the damning pestilence of distraction and 
death, to blight the workmanship of God in his} 
visible church. May God sweep the refuge of | 
lies from the world, and save the churches in | 
future from those aids of the devil, that we may | 
yet see the cause flourishing in our midst. 

Our visit to Boston was every thing that was 
agreeable. We were cordially received by our 
Unitarian brethren, who extended the hand of 
welcome to their fellowship and hospitalities, 
and manifested a great desire to co-operate with 
us as a people, in the great questions of general 
interest for the benefit of mankind. 

We have no doubt but an* acquaintance with 
each other will greatly benefit both denomina- 
tions. “i 

Several of their ministers spoke of the. Chris- | 
tion denomination with respect, and assured their 
friends that we were doing much good in the | 
world. 

As a denominatioa the Unitarians have seen, | 
and now deplore their defects as a people, and | 
feel a great desire to get right. They acknowl. | 
edge that we have a better name than they. | 
Dr. Pierce, of Brookline, Mass., declaréd pub- | 
licly he would be called by no name but that of | 

Christian, We as a people have also seen, and | 
now lament our faults ; and we have no doubt | 
but an acquaintance with the Unitarians, will do | 
us much good on many subjects, such as educa- | 
tion, literary pursuits, and fiberality, in the dis- | 
tribution of wealth, which are almost strangers | 
among us in many places. 








Some of our Christian brethren make objec- 
tions to our co-operation with the Unitarians, | 
for fear we shall lose our visibility, and all go/| 
over to them. But of this we have no fears. If| 
any changes of this kind take place, we fully | 
believe there is a greater probability that «ee | 
Unitarians will become Christians, than that the | 
Christians will become Unitarians. And we ap- 
peal to them for the truth of what we say. 

We hope in God that the Christians will take | 
a noble stand in the world, and no longer be | 
pointed at as acovetous and penurious people. 

We remember with much affection the kind- 
ness of the Rev. Messrs. Gray, Clark, Barrett, | 
Bond, and others, in their donations of books 
and pamphlets, forthe purpose of giving infor- 
mation to the Christians of the West, concern- | 
ing them as a people. 

We hope the Conferences in this and other. 
States, will adopt such measures at their annual 
sessions, as will be calculated to carry out the 
object of the Meadville School, and encourage 
our young men to go there and get a good the- 
ological education. 





[We suppose that the following article will be 
acceptable toa portion of our readers, though, | 
in some parts, the strength of its language is 
better adapted to thirty years ago than to the | 
N. E. theology of the present day.] 

aaron ‘ 
For the Register. | 
Watertown, 10th of August, 1846, | 

Mr. Evrror,—Perhaps one of the greatest | 

errors existing among those who bear the Chris- | 


I did not say whether I believed or disbelieved | tian name is in thaviews which are held respect- 


the miracles—on that point I said nothing. 
have now told you, in brief, what it was that 
called forth Doctor Ballou’s protest. 

This summary statement is written merely to 
prevent misapprehension in the minds of those 
who do not know me personally. Where [ am 
known, vindication will, I think, be superfluous. 

In two hymns, which were sung at Beverly, 
I expressed my strong faith in God, and in sen- 
tient human immortality. These hymns Br. 
Cobb omitted to publish, and neglected to ‘say 
any thing about, J. Prince. 





UNITARIANS AND CHRISTIANS. 

Under this title we last week published a 
communication, which though it may have been 
called for, was not altogether such an article as 
we should have preferred. The following edi- 
torial from the Gospel Herald, a Christian pa- 
per, is more to our taste. Such interchanges of 
kind feeling, especially a friendly intercourse be- 
tween the members of the two bodies, will bring 
us together, just in proportion to the amount of 
Christian principle and life that is in us. There 
are no ministers whom we honor more than some 
who belong to the Christian Connexion, and if 
we meet them in the warmth and sincerity of a 
Christian faith, and they find that we are en- 
gaged, heart and soul, in the great work of turn- 
ing the world to righteousness, any prejudices 
that may linger among them, will melt away 
like snow in summer. If there is any one thing, 
for which we devoutly yearn and pray, it is, not 
for a formal union, but a closer fellowship among 
those, who worship the same God, obey and 
love the same Master. walk in the same Chris- 
tian light and rejoice in the same Christian hopes. 
This fellowship—shall it never come on earth? 
Oris it a fond hope, to be realized only in 
heaven? 

We copy the whole article, though only a 
part of it is strictly applicable to our subject. 

“While in the city of New York, we visited 
the grave ofour dear Amanda, a lovely child, 
whom the Lord in his providence called from us 
in 1836. 

She lies in a pleasant grave-yard in New- 
Jersey, about thirteen miles from the city. 
When we entered the enclosure with our little 
boy, all wa’ solemn. The head stone soon pre- 
sented to view the name of one that was once so 


near our heart, and still lingers in our memory, 
never to be erased. 


| ing the character of God. Many, if nota ma-' 
| jority of Christians, embrace the mistake, and 
| cling to it with a tenacity which neither reason - 
| nor the truths of revelation can overcome. In- 
| stead of a being of mercy and love, the Deity is 
“represented as of a vindictive and revengeful dis- 
position, and, though called upon by the name 
of Father, yet possessing traits of character, 
which did we see them, in any earthly parent, | 
would call forth nothing but our feelings of de-! 
testation and disgust. According to the theolo- 
gy of such, at his command, millions of souls | 
| spring into existence, totally depraved,by nature s 
| rebelling against the Author of their being.— 
| From among these some are elected by him to 


‘eternal happiness, others to everlasting wo, and 


| as if to make the fate of the doomed more terri- 
ble, to mock therm in their misery, every good 
action (which were it performed by the Elect 
would tend to their exaltation,) every devout as- 
piration, every earnest striving after the better 
life is counted a sin. The prayer for pardon 
and mercy, is blasphemy in the sight of God, 
and but contributes to their damnatien. On the | 
other hand it is held that the Lord pours out his 
spirit freely upon his elect, granting them grace 
sufficient unto salvation, that he regenerates 
their hearts within them and without any act on 
their own part, gives them an inheritance of 
everlasting life. In the popular doctrine of the 
Atonement, the Almighty is represented as_be- 
ingso angry with the human race, that he cannot 
become reconciled to it except through a Media- 
tor, which is his own spirit made flesh, from 
which it would seem that before he could become 
merciful, he must assume the form of man,— 
the infinite, unchangeable and omnipotent must 
put on the attributes of a finite and erring being, 
ere he can exercise a spirit of forgiveness to- 
wards the race. But the erroneous views of the 
character of God do not stop here. The doc- 
trine of the Trinity, here is something beside an 
absurdity,in the person of our Savior the Creator 
is represented as saying, “of myself Ican do 
nothing, ‘‘No man knoweth the day or the 
hour, noteven the son;’’ ‘why callest thou me 
good, there is none good save the Father,’’ and 
it may be urged that he thus spoke in his ca- 














pacity as a man, that it was his human nature 


that was thus weak and not his divine; but can 
we for an instant suppose the Almighty placed 
under circumstances, in which he cannot exer- 
cise his omniscience? And if not, is he not Jaid 
open to the charge of prevarication may not his 
veracity be doubted, and is he not liable to be 
charged with a wish to deceive mankind? If 
such a doctrine be true, must not the tempta- 
tion, the agony upon the cross, the last dying 
prayer, and in fact the whole life of Christ be a 
farce? If it was God in his human nature that 
thus suffered and died, we may ask where is 
that nature now? js it still united with the di- 
vine in the world of spirits, or is the Trinity dis- 
solved and Christ interéeding for man at his 
Father's throne in his human nature? And now 
do we not by upholding such doctrines, entirely 
misapprehend the character of God? Must we 
not shudder at the thought, that the Governor of 
the universe, who holds the destinies of the 
whole human family in his power, is a being 
possessing such qualities as he would be charge- 
able with, were they trae? The mischief con- 
sequent upon the promulgation of such errors is 
by no means inconsiderable; the child is taught 
to believe that the Almighty has put the whole 
character of the human race into the hands of our 
first parents, who by one sin have entailed upon 

their children throughout all ages God’s eternal 

displeasure, that they are born with corrupt na- 

tures, that there is no goodness in them whatev- 

er, that the sins which they commit in the few 

short years which are allotted them here merit 

an eternity of misery, and that unless they are 
renewed by Divine Grace, they shall live forever 
under the torments of God’s wrath; and although 
they are told that they should regard their Cre- 
ator, as a kind Father, yet they are compelled 

to believe him to be a stern tyrant and unjust 
Lord. The teachings of their parents, at home, 

the catechisms which they study at Sabbath 

School. the books which they read, and the 

preaching they hear, all tend to confirm them in 

this belief. As they grow olderthey begin to 

regard themselves as the injured ones, and look 


brightest hopes into black despair, you make 
the last hour of the Christian one of torment and 
dread, you extinguish the sun of the moral 
world and clothe the universe in darkness, you 
destroy our faith and torment us with racking 
doubts and skepticism, you turn our love for our 
Heavenly Father into hate and drive us to see 
relief in infidelity. : 
Thanks be to God, that we have faith to op- 
pose such doctrines, that revelation, our own 
consciences and all nature declares them to be 
false, a libel upon his holy name. We see in 
his works that God is love, We behold child- 


ren, living together in the bond of unity, striving 
to excel one another in obedience to their pa- 


tents. We see the long and tedious hours of 
old age made to pass pleasantly by the care of 
an affectionate offspring, we witness the love of 
woman clinging to the object of her affection, 
through evil and through good report, and, if 
he be tainted by sin, we see her with love undi- 
minished, like a guardian angel, seeking to re- 
form and win him back to viytue. We see the 
daughter of prosperity leaving the scenes of gay- 
ety and happiness, wending her way to the 
abodeof poverty and wretchedness, administer- 
ing to the wants of the needy. We see the 
pangs of the afilicted softened by the sympathies 
of friends. We look around and on every side 
we behold philanthropists at the risk of reputa- 
tion and friends, defending the cause of the op- 
pressed; we see martyrs in the cause of freedom 
and justice; we meet with men of untiring zeal 
in their labors for humanity, and we have not to 
go within the pale of the church to find these 
things. They are found in every day life; 
among those who have never professed the re- 
ligion of Christ, but who act from the innate 
principles of goodness within them. Such things 
prove to us that man is indeed made in the im- 
age of his God, that he bears the mark of di- 
vinity upon his brow and that there is no stand- 
ard of excellence too high for his aspiration, that. 
he holds his destiny, whether for good or evil, 
in his own hands, and that it is fos himself to de-. 


upon the being who would entail upon them |¢ide whether he will choose Eternal Life, or 


sins, which they have not the power of casting 
off, with horror. The prayers of their child- 
hood are still repeated; for they dread the dis- 
pleasure of such a being; but soon they Jearn to 
doubt the efficacy of these, for they hear that un- 
less they are visited by Divine Grace their 
prayers will be of no avail, but are asin in the 
sight ofGod. Hence whatever aspirations they 
may have after holiness, they are checked in the 
bud, and though they dare not express it even 
to their own souls, an actual hate springs up to- 
wards the Father of their spirits; and yet dread- 
ing his eternal wrath, they profess his religion 
and delude themselves into the belief that they 
have been born into the new life, that their sal- 
vation has been secured. 

By believing that before the Creator can suave 
his sinful children, he must unite with himself 


death for his soul. But above all, these things 
prove tous that the Creator is not a being of 
partiality, but that he has the good of all his 
creatures at heart, and that he can takeno pleas- 
ure in the death of a soul, in fine that God is 
Love. Yours, 


L. ge @ 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DiscourskEs or THE Rev. Epwarp H. Epes, 
with a sketch of his Life. Boston: B. H. Greene, 
1846. 


The life of Mr. Edes was without striking in- 
cidents—a life spent in the quiet, unobtrusive, but 
faithful discharge of his duties asa Christian 
Miuister: a life of uncommon evenness, except 
when affliction and ill health threw upon it their 
dark and depressing shadews. Of course a me- 
moir of him could contain but little besides a de- 
lineation of his character: and such is the ‘Sketch’ 





the nature of frail and impotent man we take 
from him his perfection, we deprive him of his | 
omnipotence and we make the God and Father 
of the universe insufficient tq the wants of his 
creation. By believing that he would doom a 
portion of his creatures, without any offence on 
their pari, to eternal destruction, that he is ca- 
pable of mocking them in their misery, and 
laughing at their ca'amity, we cast an indelible 
stain upon his spotless purity, we take from him 


his boundless love, we deprive him of his infi- 
wed wo ofyure mm wii acnaracter 


whose chief traits are revenge and hate. By 
believing in the vicarious atonement of Jesus 
Christ we still farther debase the character of 
God, we make him a being of such strict justice 
and of so little mercy that before he can forgive 
the sins of mankind, his wrath must be satiated 
with blood,and an innocent being must suffer and 
die to appease his anger. We deprive him of 
his mercy, for there can be no mercy, where full 
satisfaetion is demanded. 


ee re 


But is itso’ Is the character of God such as 
the doctrines of Calvinism imply it to be? Must 
we approach him asa stern tyrant, or may we 
regard him as a Father of infinite love? Bless- 
ed be God for our own precious faith, the God 
of the Liberal Christian is one of universal Jove. 
We rejoice to believe him to bea Father who 
cares for his children more than any earthly pa- 
rent can care for them, whose salvation is a free 
gift, who has elected all to Eternal Life, with 
the one condition, that they receive the gift of 
his grace, who stands with open arms, ready to 
receive the returning penitent, and even sends 
out the son of his Jove to meet the wanderer and 
show him the-way back to the home of plenty 
he has deserted. We believe that he looks with 
pity upon those who by their continued trans- 
gressions estrange themselves still farther from 
himself. We believe also in his omnipotence, 
before which every creature together with the 
angels and the son must bow down. We con- 
fess in him a perfection to which no being has 
yet attained. We believe him to be the great, 
immutable being, the same ages before the 
words, ‘‘Let there be light,”’ broke in upon the 
silent darkness, and who will remain unchanged 
when the last twinkling star shall die out in the 
firmament. His love is made manifest to us 
every day that we live; his sun shines and his 
rain falls both upon the field of the just and un- 
just; his seasons return alike to all. The un- 
grateful man who never breathed a prayer of 
thanksgiving to the Giver of good gifts and the 
man of a grateful heart, work side by side and 
gather in the harvest, and their barns bend be- 
neath the weight. Ever since he stood in the 
garden and rebuked our guilty parents, has the 
Creator been striving by the cords of love to 
draw us to himself, and heaping upon us mer- 
cies that we ill deserve. We behold in Christ 
the perfect imaze of the Father, the medium 
through which he transmits his grace to man; 
we believe him to be a being who has consecrat- 
ed himself to the will of his Father, whose love 
for his brethren was so great that for their sakes 
he drank the cup of bitterness; whose purity of 
heart was such, that every thing like deceit van- 
ished before it; whose prayers were the sincere 
desires of his soul for a guilty world, whose 
merits’ were such, that, alihough a human being, 
yet he overcame temptation and performed the 
great work which was given him to do, and 
did not shrink from an ignominious death 
upon the cross, that we might be saved. 

With such views of the character of God, we 
cannot believe that on account of the sin of 
Adam he would spread a deep pollution over his 
posterity @rever, bringing them into the world 
entirely depraved, incapable of doing anything 
for their own salvation. Against such a doc- 
trine the sense of right and wrong which God 
himself has implanted within our hearts rises up 
and condemns it. Did we countenance it we 
should feel that we charged the Deity with in- 
justice, that we were battling against his good- 
ness. ‘ake this from him and you turn our 


prefixed to this volume. The writer, we think, 
has succeeded in conveying a just idea of his 
friend. Had the memoir been more condensed 
and contained fewer repetitions it would have 
gained in interest: but as it was the design appar- 
ently of the author to compile it from independ- 
ent testimony to the worth of its subject, drawn 
from letters received from various sources, per- 
haps, what seems to us too great prolixity was 


unavoidable. To those who knew Mr Edes, this 
SKEW WIT VE SAUISMAClOry as 4 trulntul portrait. 


It represents him as he was—a man possessing a 
well-balanced mind, of a firm and yet patient 
temper, of a sincere but unostentatious piety—a 
man of decided Christian faith, producing with 
great uniformity, harmony and consistency the 
fruits of a good life.-—We find in the memoir a 
testimonial to the intellectual and moral worth 
of Mr Edes, contained in a letter from a brother 
clergyman, a native of Kennebunk, (the last 
place where Mr Edes was settled) which strikes 
us as true and discriminating; and therefore we 
copy it, as presenting an example of Christian 
excellence, for imitation. 





‘*T first knew brother Edes when preaching as 
a candidate at Kennebunk. I received a favora- 
ble impression of him at once,—and it seemed to 
be general, That is, he was‘not one of those 
whom you are undecided about, and form an 
opinion of slowly, but one who strikes you at 
once favorably. I was possessed with a good 
opinion both of his mind and of his heart at first, 
which a better acquaintance did not change, but 
confirmed and strengthened. And, if I mistake 
not, such was generally thecase. Some, I know, 
were so’ impressed, and spoke of it at the time, 
and none, that I remember, formed ary decided- 
ly unfavorable opinion, though some were not so 
distinctly and deeply impressed as others. It 
may be difficult, perhaps, to say exactly what 
this impression arose from. You are aware, 
that, from some natural deficiency of the vocal 
organs, he lacked that strength of voice, and 
grace of utterance, which make an acceptable 
preacher to many. But beneath that, there shone 
out the better qualifications of a well furnished 
mind and heart. There were distinguishable in- 
tellectual gifts, of no ordinary character, with a 
sound judgment and a rare practical good sense, 
that seemed eminently fitted to engage the atten- 
tion, reach and improve the understanding.— 
And the more solid qualities of the heart appear- 
ed not less conspicuous. There was no lack of 
real fervor of soul; there were genuine sincerity 
and plain-hearted ‘earnestness, anda spirit of 
piety that showed a truly sympathizing and af- 
fectionate disposition, which seemed to touch the 
feelings and the heart. Ido not mean in the 
sense of kindling and exciting the passion, which 
he never sought or desired to do. Soon after he 
came to Kennebunk, and before he was settled 
there; he was called to attend the funeral servi- 
ces of a young man, then about my own age, 
who had wasted away and fallen just on the 
verge of manhood, under circumstances of pecu- 
liar bereavement, being an only son, and beloved 
by all his youthful associates. I well remember 
how deeply interesting and feelingly impressive 
was the service which brother Edes then per- 
formed to my own heart, and the hearts of most 
if not all, who were present. His prayer breath- 
ed a spirit so solemn, so heavenly, that it seemed 
to touch all hearts, awakening many feelings 
that would not soon, if ever, be forgotten. it 
seemed, and it was, the natural, unconstrained 
outflow of a heart rich with the best sympathies 
and the kindliest affections of our nature. I men- 
tion this not as a single instance of remarkable 
effect, but as giving some of the earliest and best 
impressions, as an instance which by no means 
stands alone, and which reveals, I think, a prom- 
inent feature in his character. He possessed the 
power of truly sympathizing with others. Good- 
will, real kindness of heart, dwelt in him largely. 
You would never find him wanting in the best 
feelings, in disinterested feelings, on any occasion. 
Something convinced you, always, *hat his heart 

the current of its kind- 

was warm, ready to turn n behalf of 
est impulses in your behaff and in behalf o any 
thing good. Indifference, coldness, apathy 0 
feeling or action, in any respect, I do not remem- 
ber to have witnessed or heard expressed of him. 
Hence his spiritural sympathies were of no or- 
dinary character or effect. As I knew him better, 
it was only to have a higher and higher en 
of him, and to be constantly more strong!y Chis 
by the quiet, yet irresistible, we HS 5 6d 
kindly and affectionate nature. | This 1 know 
was not widely enough nor sufliciently i pl 
ated, but it was through lack of op sats Se 
proper ability in others to discern and apprec! 


ares te fact I used often to be struck with, 
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ty. The knowledge he possessed , 
on mi which seemed to 


ixed character, WO" 
ay Rome ‘cant, as by intuition almost, the 


: eeded in any special 
-— gout paresthgr fewest doubts, in 
vatter of opinion or duty, of any one T was 
conversant with. His cag wf ws f 
r narrow sort, that question the ewes a 
subjects. He was a wide thinker. But 
aelusions, and the reasons for them, were 
ettled, and perfectly clear and distinet, on 
: every point. He was not uncertain, not 
‘al, not beclouded in his perceptions. I 
of none who had a more settled and ration- 


the merits of the two species of -writing. The 
necessity of arguing out particular subjects and 
of meeting particular objectiens, has given to 
the language point and condensation, while the 
momentous nature of the subjects discussed and 
the interests involved in them, has given birth to 
passages, which move and sway our whole in- 
ward being. And is not this one of the highest 
qualities, —when united, as in this case, with 
clearness of definition and strength of reasoning, 
is it not the highest quality, in controversial 
writings,that instead of leaving us vexed and out 
e opposite opinions, theyshould 


of temper with th 
mn convictions of the duties 


fill us with more sole 





h, as the basis of his life and actions,which 
seemed for a moment unfixed or wavering. 
ame feature of mind was manifested in re- 
o duty, in any case of emergency, perplex- 
excitement. He seemed never at a stand, 
i loss, but to have his mind ready made up 
epared beforehand. ‘There was little hes- 
or delay; what was to him the right course 
d to open to him at once. His judgment 
juick, and he never swerved from his con- 
is Or was fearful of the result. He struck 
peculiarly fiee from any thing like inde- 
and without any thing like an approach 
hness, in cases where one OF the other 
seem hardly to be avoided. In extreme 
eally perplexing cases, he seemed to me 
ally settled and deeply convinced of his du- 
t without anxiety, but never apprehensive 
result, and the result never failed to show 
uth and soundness of his judgment. 
losely connected with this, he always evinc- 
reat equanimity of character,—never high- 
rited, but never lacking real warmth and 
stness. Great strength and evenness of| 
g always seemed to me conspjcuovs in his 
eter, and it shone out in his last hours with 
r, tranquilizing power, and a hallowed lus- 


sa pastor I will add but a word or two.— 
as far-reaching and sincerely devoted in his 
vors to the production of permanent and 


which our own views impose upon us! As a fine 
instance of what we mean we would refer to the 
sermon, now published for the first time, on 
‘Justification by Faith.” 

We need not commend the volume, and yet 
as we have been reading it, we could not help 
wishing, that its spirit, at least, of reverence 
and charity, might find a place in every heart ; 
that those, who are not convinced by its reason- 
ing, might yet be profited by its teachings, and 
go from its pages better and, therefore, wiser 


men. 





INCENTIVES TO THE CULTIVATION OF THE Sct- 
ENCE OF GEOLOGY, designed for the use of the 
young. By 8.58. Randall, New York. 

This little volume is a compilation from the 
works of the most eminent writers on the sub- 
ject of Geology, and mostly in their own words. 
It gives us the results at which they have ar- 
rived, and, where there is a difference of opinion 
among them, both sides seem to be carefully 
and candidly stated. The writer makes no pre- 
tensions to originality in the work, nor does he 
profess to furnish a treatise which shall give to 











results. He never had temporary aims 
mediate and showy effects. He constantly | 
t to work a deep, pervading, and abiding 
He wrought not with haste or violence, 
*~no man could it be more truly said, that | 
is indefatigable in his efforts, unceasing In 
‘rseverence, and that, too, amid many wed, 
ring and sometimes disheartening circum- 
‘s. But he never relaxed his interest or} 
vrts, effectual or not, to produce a real and | 
9 good. His affections and interest were 
aly drawn out towards the young. His 
; were unceasing, and the best sympathies 
heat ever awake, to promote their happi- | 
and welfare. And Iam happy to know) 
ota few realize it, and now bless him in | 
hearts, as a true pastor and friend. Tow- | 
1e close of his ministry, when many seeds | 
od ripening under his care, ready to borst | 
promise, he increased his labors beyond his | 
sth. But he often assured me he felt no} 
e, and would not listen to the fears of his) 
ionate wife that he was doing too much.”’ 








ere are two paragraphs, given in a letter | 
a lady, oneof MrE’s parishoners at Kenne- 
, which we cannot help adding to the above. 


lis home character was beautiful. ‘Lhose| 
knew him there could not but love him, so} 
vas he of kindness, gentleness, and love.— | 
‘as self-sacrificing, seeking not to please 
if, but ever promoting the happiness of oth-| 
In his social intercourse he was affable, | 
i-hearted, affectionate. In him that much} 
eted Christian virtue, courtesy, was fully 
oped. It was not with him a mere outside | 
, a formal, worldly politeness put on to suit} 
; and occasions, it was his every day attire. 
wrung from real kindness of heart, from a 
re desire to please, from heartfelt obedience 
» apostolic injunction, Be courteous. | 
have spoken of what seemed to me the | 
of his life. Tt was beautifully and consist- | 
carried out in his sickness and death. The 
or of his Jast days was for submission,—to 
1is own words, ‘for that submission which 
d not even think a murmur or breathe a sigh. a 
it was granted. Those who stood by his | 
x bed have declared that they should always 
grateful for the privilege. It seemed to 
(and it no doubt was the case), that the 
ness and serenity of the spirit actually over- | 
physical suffering and distress. Christian 
was triumphant.”’ 


e are told that the late Chief Justice Mellen | 
to say of Mr Edes, that “he was a fine ser-| 
ger.’ This commendation was well deserv- | 
His discourses were clear in thought, per- | 
| 


jous in arrangement and chaste in style. — 


| guage of that science. 


the learner a complete knowledge of the science. 
His object is to interest the young in the sub- 
ject, and to instruct those who, from whatever 
cause, are unable or unwilling to read a more 
elaborate work. ‘To accomplish this he has 
avoided unimportant details, and, ar far as is pos- 
sible, technical terms, giving in popular language 
many of the grand results of the science. The 
book opens with a short sketch of the history of 
Geology, to which succeed the general princi- 
ples of the science. This, we presume, will 
prove to be the most interesting part of it. Then 
follows the division of the ciust of the earth into 
the different formations and the relative ages of 
these. A short sketch of the Geological struc- 
ture of the Atlantic coast of the United States, 
of the Appalachian chain of mountains, and of 
the Ohio coal fields is next given, in which the 
author quotes largely from Mr. Lyell’s ‘Travels 


” 


in North America.’’ A more particular ac- 
count of the State of New York, to which he 
belongs and for which he seems more especially 
to have written, completes al] that is important 
in the volume. 

It is not fitted for schools because such a book 
would require clearer definitions and a more 
scientific arrangement of parts. Even for a pop- 
ular work, a glossary of the terms employed, 
would be a great improvement. It is impossible 
to treat any subject of science in an intelligible 
manner, without resorting to the technical lan- 
Many terms, in spite of 


the writer's care, will be found in the book be- | 


fore us, which would greatly puzzle a person 
A table of con- 
tents would also be a desirable addition. With 
these exceptions. the book is a good one of its 


unacquainted with the subject. 


kind, and we think it will be found useful to all 
who wish to gain a general idea of Geology 
without entering into its details. N. H. M. 


War soncs AnD BaLLAps FROM THE OLD TEs- 
rameNT, by William Plumer, Jr. 


Mr Plumer is already known as the author of 
two volumes of poetry, which have been favora- 
bly noticed, and rightly so, in some of our lead- 
ing periodicals. He is a graduate of Harvard 
College, was educated for the bar, where he took 


his place in the most stormy period of political 


y were always finished performances: seldom | warfare, his father being the ablest man of the 


ver, betraying marks of haste—free from) party te which he belonged in New Hampshire. 


e and ill-considered statements— sound in | 
rine—forcible in their logic—and earnest and | 
*t in their appeals to the heart. We have! 
-ead those contained in this volume, with} 
sient attention, to say whether the selection | 
s a fair average of his preaching: but having 
uently heard him ourselves, we know that} 
preachers were more satisfactory to serious 

Great good sense was| 
His | 


, thoughts were clear and well defined; and | 


judiciuus hearers 
prominent characteristic in his sermons. 


resented them with distinctness, with a fer-| 
: spirit and clothed in asimple but graceful 
». The feebleness of his health and his voice 
ch was not strong and admitted of but little | 
etv in its modulations, made his manner rath- 
,onotonous: but there was an earnestness and | 
‘munity in all his pulpit exercises, which arres- 

the attention of the serious and gave evidence 

his own deep sincerity. 

Retiring and somewhat reserved in his dispo- 
on, Mr Edes did not come prominently before | 
publie and was not widely known. But those | 
o did know him, esteemed him highly. al 
iinister he was governed by a strong sense of | 
y— mingling prudence with firmness, and 


Afterwards he served his time honorably asa 
member of Congress, and then gradually with- 
drawing from politics and the practice of the law, 
has became more and more exclusive engaged in 
those still pursuits, which, when united with a 
religious faith and the practice of virtue, furnish 
the surest resources for an honorable and happy 
old age. Itis the life which poets, above all 
others, have most celebrated, and to which culti- 
vated men of all occupations have looked for- 
ward with the warmest desire. 

The volume before us is one of the fruits of 
this literary leisure, and does eredit beth to the 


| diligence and taste of its author. We have read 


it through with pleasure, and in some instances 
have been reminded by it, of the spirited Ro- 
man ballads of Macauley. The object is to pre- 
serve the spirit of certain scenes and songs in the 
Old Testament, and give it to us in our own 
language. He does not undertake to Christian- 
ize the morality, but gives us under a new form 
the old inspiration of Hebrew life. And in this, 
we think he has succeeded remarkably well. 
We might select some lines, which seem to us 
wanting in vigor, some amplifications of senti- 
ment, which seem to us to weaken the effect of 


adfastly pursuing the path he believed to be | the terse old English of our Bible. .A few prop- 


it. Asa friend no man could be more con- 
nt and faithful.—As a believer in Jesus — he 
sa rational, submissive, obedient Christian. 
e world could better spare many men of more 
ensive celebrity and more showy qualities 
He was one, in 
ose loss, all who loved him, may have this 


n our departed brother. 


solation—that his image will abide in their 
monies, fair and bright, singularly free from 
periections, and without any blemish they 
muld wish to forget. - 4 F. 


——— 


SCOURSFS AND . F ._° 
a ws Revirws vPpon QUESTIONS IN 
ONTROVERSIAL ThxoLocy axnp PRACTICAL 


er names we have found it hard to pronounce so 
4S not to destroy the rhythm. But even if we 
| are right, and we may be mistaken, these are 
| only smaller blemishes, and in spite of them, we 
| have been borne along by the tide of song, as 
we not often are by any modern poetry of the 
kind. 

We dislike, as much as any one, the war- 
spirit; but have little sympathy with those ex- 
ceedingly dyspeptic moralists who cannot so 
much as digest an old song without symptoms of 
acidity, and putting their whole system out of 
tune. We welcome this volume as helping to 
make us familiar with the old Jewish ideas and 








RELIGION. By Orville Dewey. Pp. D 


There is no living writer to whom we feel 


rselves under greater obligations than to Dr 


‘wey. Happening to come under his 


influence 


feelings, and thus enlarging the range of our 
thoughts. 
eS 








For the Register. 








the \nost critical period of life, we have been | 
iched and moved by him as by no other preach- | 
now living to whom it has been our privilege | 
listen. "The first volume of sermons that he 
blished was a new and real accession w the 
igious literature of the world, and must hold 
ta permanent and important place. ‘They | 
peal, as few other sermons do, to our religious 
isibilities, and touch the deepest chords of re- 
“~ emotion, while, at the same time, they 
try us on, though we hardly perceive it, in a 
and profound thought. The 
she ae intended for business 
sie. ee wes tee sdmirably fitted 
and it less interestin ‘maar weal 
or i Te pa 1e volume before us, 
lg, to a great degree, 


eam of vitorous 
cond volume 





OBITUARY. 


MRS. HANNAH TUCKER. 


Died in Heath, July 14, at the age of 81, 
Mrs. Hannah, the wife of the venerable Ebene- 
zer Tucker, Msq., a graduate from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1783, and for about ten years the minis- 
ter of Gerry, now Phillipstown. Two considera- 
tions beside those of long life and personal worth 
seem to entitle Mrs. T. to an obituary notice, 
on her departure from this world of trial. First, 
the retirement in which she passed the last 
thirty years of her life rendered it difficult for 


her to keep up an intercourse with the friends 
and acquaintances of her early years. The con- 
trolling Providence of God seemed to have selec- 
ted for her abode a fertile region indeed, but one 
remote from the place of her nativity, and not 


easy of access. Consequently great exertions, 
or great merit alone could be sufficient to keep 
her long in remembrance in this busy, changeful 
world. The other consideration, referred to 
above, was the entire loss of memory and the 
consequent failure of all her mental powers, 
which eclipsed several of the last years of her 
life. Those, who have seen ‘and known her 
only in this state of mental decay, know little of 
what she once was; and her former acquaint- 
ances and friends will of course wish to forget her 
recent state, and look back through the dark 
cloud to that sunshine, in which they once saw 
her live and move, shedding light and pleasure 
on all around her. 

| Mrs. Tueker was prepossessing in her out- 
| ward person, affectionate in her temper and dis- 
position, winning in manners, and at once 
sprightly, and sufficiently dignified in conver- 
sation. She had a keen relish for social enjoy- 
ment, and I think it will not be too much to say 
that, in the circle of her friends, she imparted 
as much satisfaction as she received. 

As might be supposed frém what has already 
been stated, she early made a profession of reli- 
gion, and, as we believe, adorned that profession, 
by many Christian graces, and especially by a 
cheerful resignation to the dictates of Providence, 
when most opposed to her early hopes and natu- 
ral desires. 

Under the mental decays of which I have 
spoken, her continued life could give little satis- 
faction to husband, children, and other near 
friends, excepting that it afforded them opportu- 
nities for paying unwearied attention to her 
ease and safety. Still, the sacred ties, by which 
they were united in life, could not be dissolved 
without affecting the heart of sensibility, even 
while they had reason to believe the change 
was to her an unspeakable gain. ‘Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord; for they rest 
from their labor, and their works do follow them.” 





Ss. W. 


MISUBLLANEOUS ITEMS. — 





{cj Next to the industry and uprightness of the 
| gentleman eulogised in the following notice, is to be 
| ranked the fact, that he knew when he had enough. 
If there were thousands like him in this respect in 
tall our communities, they as individuals would be 





| far happier, and all the blessings of wealth far more 
equally distributed. One of the most active causes 
| of pauperism and its attendant evils, is the passion 
| 


| to amass large fortunes. Let us have no ‘‘million- 


.? 


aires, Great 
riches and great wretchedness are always found side 


and we shall have fewer paupers. 


by side. There cannot be palaces tvithout hovels. 


Preservep Fisu, Ese. The New York Sun 
has the following interesting account of the life of 
| this distinguished citizen of New York:— 

Death has, in this instance, robbed New York of 
one of her greatest benefactors, a man who raised 


large mercantile house of Fish, Grinnell & Co., 
(now Grinnell, Minturn & Co.,) the founders of our 
splendid lines of fast-sailing packet ships. He was 
}a citizen of exemplary deportment, and a firm friend 
| to the poor. 





His romantic name is said to have | 


floating in a basket, when an infant. 


and adopted and educated him. 
supposed to have been lost by shipwreck. 
| an obedient and faithful son to his new father, and 
| on arriving at the age of 21, he was made first officer 
| of a fine ship, and soon after became captain and a 
| joint proprietor. He next founded the house of Fish, | 
| Grinnell & Co.: was subsequently elected alderman, | 
| then president of the Tradesmen’s Bank, and vari- | 
ous other honors conferred upon him by his fellow 
| citizens. He leaves only one heir, an adopted son. | 
| Unlike most of our successful business men, he was 
| satistied with a fortune of fifty thousand dollars, with | 

which he retired a number of years ago, leaving to | 
his junior partners and clerks the management of the | 
business which he and the late Mr. Grinnell of New | 


Bedford, had established. The increase of the value 
| of his investments has increased the value of his es- 
i tate, which is now estimated at one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. 


Scnoot Awarps. In addition to the Franklin 
and City Medals awarded by the School Committee, 
| by virtue of their office, Committee Medals were 
awarded in several of the schools, for extraordinary 
|} merit. At the Johnson School, Committee Medals 
| were awarded to Misses Jane Peaison, and Char- 
| lotte Steele. ‘The Hon. Abbott Lawrence placed in 
| the hands of the Committee an elegant bound volume, 
which was awarded to Miss Emily Hunt, making 
nine awards to meritorious girls in this school, which 
we are happy to hear ranks among the best in the 
city. At the Eliot School a book was also presented 
to Amos H. Fairbanks, for special merit during the 
year. [‘Transcript. 


SINGULAR CAUSE OF Deatu. The Oswego 
Advertiser announces the death of Wm. G. Turner, 
who recently had charge of the Electric Telegraph 
at that place; and attributes his disease to the daily 
inhalation of thg noxious gasses arising from the bat- 
teries—which are charged with mercury, acted upon 
by powerful acids—with which his system became 
impregnated. Similar fatal results were attributed to 
the Daguerreotype process, on its first introduction; 
but either greater care has removed the danger, or 
its extent was greatly exaggerated. 


AMONG THE CHINESE ARTICLES exhibited in 
Paris, at the Hotel of the Minister of Commerce, is 
one which offers a peculiar interest as showing the 
state of science in the Celestial empire; it is a map 
of the world, presented by the Grand Mandarin of 
Canton, who appeared to prize it very highly. The 
Chinese geographer has arranged the earth after his 
fashion; for him there are no peninsulas nor isth- 
muses; the Isthmus of Suez is replaced by a mag- 
nificent arm of the sea, which detaches itself from 
the Mediterranean in order to throw itself into the 
Red Sea; the Isthmus of Panama is likewise want- 
ing, and the two seas in this direction are joined to 
gether by the same process. There is also no ques- 
tion either of the Pyrenees nor of the Alps, and the 
great mountains of America are scarcely delineated. 
As a compensation, China occupies nearly three- 
fourths of the globe, and the other parts of the 
world appear to be countries of no importance. 


The funeral of Bishop Fenwick took place Thurs- 
day morning, from the Cathedral of the Holy Cross, 
in Franklin street. A very large concourse of per- 
sons was present to witness the solemn ceremonies. 
A few minutes past eleven o’clock the procession 
moved from the Church to the Worcester depot. "lhe 
remains «vere taken to Worcester, for interment in a 
tomb under the College of the Holy Cross, establish- 
ed by him. In the procession were several of the 
Irish ‘Temperance and Benevolent Societies. The 
‘Transeript mentions, as a pleasing incident at the 
funeral of Bishop Fenwick, ee ee. morning, that 
the bell of Dr. Gannett’s Church was tolled, which 
was done in reciprocity of a similar compliment (?) 
paid by the Catholics on the death of Dr. Chan- 
ning. 


Bisnor Firzparrick. The succession of the 
Right Rev. John Bernard Fitzpatrick, as Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Boston, furnishes a suitable oc- 
casion for the statement of a few general facts in re- 
lation to his history. He was born in this city, in 
December, 1821, and is therefore now in his 34th 
year. In childhoggthe attended the public school 
at Fort Hill, and there displayed such aff aptitude 
for study, that his father, the late Bernard Fitzpat- 
rick, was advised to have him educated for one of 
the learned professions. Acting upon this sugges 
tion, and finding his son qualified, he placed him in 
the public Latin school, where he pursued his stud- 
ies, with great diligence and success till his 16th 

ear, when his father sent him to the Montreal col- 
ege. After passing four years as a student in that 
institation, he was appointed professor of belle let- 
ters, and held the office for four years. From Mon- 
treal he proceeded to Paris, where he studied theol- 

y three years in the seminary of St. Sulpice. In 


to Boston, and entered upon the discharge of his pas- 
toral duties. Being eloquent and accomplished as 
an orator, he at once became popular as a preacher, 
and at the same time obtain I confidence of the 
late bishop Fenwick and other influential persons, 
by the knowl and sound judgment which he dis- 


| himself fronf a poor sailor boy to the head of the | 


those who knew the wants of the Catholic church in 
New England, that in 1843, at the council in George- 
town, he was nominated as a titular-bishop and co- 
adjutor to bishop Fenwick. ‘The nomination was 
confirmed by the late pope, Gregory the 16th, and 
on the 28th of March, 1844, at Georgetown he was 
consecrated by bishop Fenwick, and immediately 
upon his return to Boston entered upon his duties 
as coadjutor bishop of Bost In_his commission 
provision was made that, on the death of bishop 
Fenwick, he should become his successor forthwith; 
and by virtue of this commission, all the functions 
and powers previously vested in the late bishop de- 
volved upon him, and he is now in the full and legal 
exercise of them. [Post. 


This paragraph from the ‘‘Bee,’? is too strong and 
unqualified :—but has truth in it. 


**Our successful business men continue in trade 
too long. ‘They are not satisfied to retire when the 
have acquired a competency, and relinquish their 
places to others who have yet their fortunes to make. 
In their greediness for gain, and absorbing passion 
for accumulation, they not only seek to check a fair 
competition, and a liberal feeling in general towards 
new-beginners in trade, but will deny any and all as- 
sistance to young men whose long aud faithful, but 
ill-repaid service, they obtain or protract, by indirect 
if not explicit, promises of business aid when they 
wish to start for themselves.”’ 





Goon News From Panis. A letter from Paris 
in the last number of the American Review, discloses 
the following very interesting facts: 

It is known to all who have been acquainted with 
France, that gambling rooms have always been un- 
der the surveillance of the police and were subjected 
to a tax, from which a considerable revenue resulted. 
These establishments, in every variety of form, and 
on every scale of magnitude, abounded in every 
quarter of Paris. The Palais Royal was especiall 
noted for them, and as the chief part of that edifice is 
the private property of King Louis Philippe, that 
personage had a direct advantage ia their continu- 
ance. Nevertheless, the whole system has been 
abolished, and no house of play can now exist in 
Paris without the imminent risk of detection by the 
vigilance of the police, and consequent subjection to 
the penalties of the law. And in fact, this measure 
of moral reform is carried into practical effect. Such 
houses now either do not exist at all, or exist so 
rarély and so stealthily as to have no considerable 
effect on public morals. 

But a still greater wonder has been accomplished 
in the purification of Paris from the barefaced exhi- 
bition of female vice, which used everywhere to en- 
counter the eyes, and which rendered it impossible 
for modest females to frequent the public walks at 
certain hours. All this has been reformed, and vice 
wherever it may exist now, is at least compelled to 
do. homage to virtue by preserving the outward ap- 
pearances and adopting the external manners of de- 
cency and propriety. The theatres, the public 
amusements and the public promenades of Paris are 
now exempt from the intrusion of any persons who 
can offend the eye of the most modest, or pollute the 
ear of the purest; and this is the case at all hours, 
not only by day, bat by night. The streets at all 
hours are quiet and orderly, and the pedestrian en- 
counters nothing indicative of the presence of any 
other qualities save virtue and propriety. When 
we remember the condition of certain Jocalities in 
many of the American cities, even, we cannot but 
admit that the moral evils arising from the want of 
a strict and efficient police, are somewhat manifest. 





From Evrope The Caledonia arrived at this 
port Tuesday afternoon, about 1-2 past 1 o’clock, 
from Liverpool, having accomplished her passage in 
a few hours short of 14 days. 

The strength of the Russell Ministry was tried on 
the Sugar question, on the 28th ult., and the new 
governinent triumphed with the large majority of one 
hundred and thirty. 


Another attempt has been made on the life of 
Louis Philippe. ‘The King escaped uninjured. 





The repealers of Ireiand are in openrupture. Mr. 


| Smith O'Brien has actually, seceded from the Asso- 


Bi Aw - ; | ciation, and so have the members of the Young Ire- 
|originated in his being found near Sandy Hook, | 


‘The captain | 
of a New York and Liverpoo! ship picked up the 
| bright little infant boy, named bim Preserved Fish, | , «8 
His parents were | Crops in England and Ireland, last year, has attack- 
He was | ed this season’s crops. 


land party. 


" ‘ - = °. 
lhe harvest in Great Britain promises to be abun- 
dant. The same disease that destroved the potato 


Terriric Srorm 1n Lonvon AND ITS ¥I- 
ciniry. On the Ist inst, London and the metrop- 


| olitan counties were visited with one of the most 


awful hailstorms that has perhaps ever been witness- 
ed in England. Property to an incalculable amount 
has been destroyed. The damage done in London 
alone is estimated at £100,000, During the morn- 
of the Ist, the heat of the atmosphere was intense ; 


}at three o'clock the clouds became heavy and rain 


commenced. The rain was particularly heavy and 
accompanied at intervals by hail-stones of a very 
large size, many of them weighing from an ounce to 
an ounce and a half. ‘The storm was at its greatest 


| fury between four and five o’clock, and lasted three 


hours. 


Irauy. The Amnesty The long-expected am- 
nesty made its appearance onthe 16th ult., and 
caused universal joy at Rome. All the political 
prisoners included in the amnesty had been released 
from the castle of St. Angelo. Public rejoicings 
were conducted on a large scale, but with the great- 
est order. The Pope was the idol of the people. 
His caniage had been drawn by young men, of the 
best families, on’ Sunday, from the Chureh of the 
Missions to the Quirinal. A placard from the Sec- 
retary of State’s office had been issued, recommend- 
ing moderation, which the people at once obeyed by 


| discontinaing their processions, though the nightly 
| illumination was still persevered in. 





The pleasant satire in this article is well aimed. 
FUBLIC DEMONSTRATIONS. 


Mr. Epiror:—A suggestion has recently been 
made, by a lady, which is repeated from the N. Y. 
Tribune, in the Transcript of yesterday, that the po- 
lite and agreeable attention of the Railroad Conduc- 
tors should be rewarded by some public demonstra- 
tions, &c. As the subject of public testimonials is 
becoming every day more important and interesting, 
I would propose that some rule should be established, 
by which the awards of merit should be more widely 
extended, more justly apportioned, and more appro- 
priately distributed. ‘The brave, the patriotic, and 
the scientific, have been complimented, withswords, 
vases, pitchers, &c., but some greater variety of ar- 
ticles, anda much greater number should be pre- 
pared for thousands whose claims are as yet disre- 
garded. The few who pay their just debts have 
been immortalized, so far as newspaper eulogiums 
and expensive presents could avail in doing so, and 
others are thus encoureged to follow so laudable an 
example. But I will mention some among the many 
who are equally deserving of public regard. Parents 
who are faithful to their children—children who are 
dutiful to their parents—merchants, mechanics and 
shop-keepers, who are liberal aad just to their 
clerks, journeymen and a pprentices—and these 
same clerks, apprentices, &c., who are true to their 
employers, polite and attentive to customers, and 
obliging in all things pertaining to their business. 
The names of all these worthies should be noted in 
the daily papers—and rewards or tributes corres- 
ponding to theif virtues should be rendered. 

While the most expensive materials of exquisite 
workmanship should manifest the grateful admira- 
tion of a nation, a party or a select few, to the war- 
rior, the statesman, or the benefactor—humbler and 
cheaper demonstrations would serve a similar pur- 
pose for more common services in the lower, and 
lowest classes. 

China bowls, earthen pitchers, tin cups, and pew- 
ter spoons, might sufficiently compensate and satis- 
iy those who were in the habit of performing their 

aily duties witheut expecting an external reward; 
the consciousness of such well doing being sufficient 
compensation to such simple, ordinary minds. 

Another, perhaps a smaller class than either, must 
be left unprovided for. Those whom a higher sense 
of duty to God, an enthusiastic love of Christian 
truth and moral principle incites to benevolent ac- 
tion and self-denying exertion for the improvement 
of their brethren—all their fellow beings. These 
men, like Paul and Barnabus of old, would shrink 
from honor and worship due to the heathen deities 
alone—and calmly but firmly declining the puerile 
baubles which a vain glorious multitude would force 
on their aeceptance—would rather elevate all to 
their own high position, than stand alone conspicu- 


ous—or sink to a low elevation. ALL. 
[Chronotype. 








*,* The Thursday Lecture was preached this 
week by Rev. Mr. Huntington of this city, from 
Luke vi. 37. “Judge not and ye shall not be 


1840, he was ordained priest in Paris, then returned judged ; condemn not and ye shall not be con- 


demned. 
Subject,—Moral discrimination necessary to 
right judgment. 

uP N. B. Owing to the exercises of the 
P. B. K. at Cambridge, the Lecture next week 


ednesday. On Thursday the Oration by Charles 
Sumner, Esq., and the Poem by Rev. J. F. Clarke, 
before the P. B. K. 





Havernuitu. Rev. N.S. Folsom has asked a 
dismission from the Society in Haverhill. 











{G- BAKER AND WOODBURY’S MUSICAL 
CONVENTION. Our musical readers are informe} 


sic Teachers’ class at the Melodeon,beginning on the 25th 
of this month. . 

The deserved reputation of these gentlemen as Music 
Teachers, may give confidence to teachers in the country 
who intend to adopt the teaching of music as a profession 
that they will be well repaid for the time and expense of 
attending this class. 

Mr Baker is well known as one of the Musical Super- 
intendents of the Public Schools, and as President of the 
Handel and Haydn Society. There is no teacher, prob- 
ably,upon the cultivation of the voice who has been more 
successful. 

Mr Woodbury is likewise not only a successful teach- 
er but an eminent organist and well qualified to sustain 
his share in the lectures and instruction to be given. 

a22. lw. 





Geneva, Kane Co., lll., 
Aug. 4th, 1846. 
§G- A CARD. The undersigned wishes to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of a very valuable box of books for 
circulation inthe West, from Messrs. C. 8S. Francis 
& Co., New York, containing 190 vols of Dewey’s 
Sermons, 10 vols of Mrs Dana’s Letters, and 30 vols 
of other valuable books—230 vols neatly bound in cloth. 
Also, several bundles of unbound books, periodicals, 
sermons and tracts. 
The generous contributors of the above books may 
feel assured that they have chosen an efficient method of 
promoting the best interests of pure Christianity; and 
that to aid in the accomplishment of their noble designs 
| will ever be esteemed the highest happiness of their 
| humble servant. A. H. CONANT. 
ag22 
§G AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUC- 
| TION, The Annual Meeting of the Institute will be 
| held this year in the First Charch at Plymouth, on the 
21st, 22d, 24th and 25th of August. Lectures and Ad- 
dresses will be given by His Hon. Jonn REED, by 
Messrs. TILLiNGHAST of Bridgewater and Pace of 
Albany, Rev. Messrs. Wairman of Lexington and 
PorreRr of Springfield, Huntin Gon of North Bridge- 
water and Hooker of Falmouth, Messrs. O. CARL- 
Ton and R. Putnam of Salem, Lincoun of Hingham, 
and Rev Mr May of Syracuse, N.Y. 
Discussions will take place on subjects of interest to 
the friends of education, and especially to practical teach- 
ers. All such persons are invited to attend the sessions 
of the Institute. a8 














MARRIAGES. 
In this city, by Rev Mr Gray, Mr Henry A. Rhodes, 
of Lynn, to Miss Abba E. Baker of Boston. 
In Rochester, NY, 6th inst, by Rev F. W. Holland, 
Mr Thomas D. Kempton of New Bedford, to Miss Lu- 
ey Ann Young of R. 
In Northampton, Va., 4th inst, Lieut. Thomas L. 

| Ringgold, U.S. Army, to Miss Susan P. B., only 
| daughter of the late Hon Abel P. Upshur. 











DEATHS. 





In this city, on Sunday morning, 16th inst, suddenly, 
Mr Harrison Gray, bookseller, formerly of the firm of 
Hilliard, Gray & Co., 54. 

In Plymouth, 6th inst, Lucretia A., wife of Rev G. 
W. Briggs, 34. 

In Dorchester, 13th inst, Lavinia Barker, youngest 
child of Thomas C. and Mary R. Wales, 15 mos. 

At Nahant, Mary, widow of the late Stephen Cod- 
man, Esq., 72. 

In Salem, 7th inst, Sasannah, widow of the lata Ja- 
bez Farley, Esq. of Ipswich, 76; 12th, Joseph Froth- 
ingham, Esq., 75. 

In Lowell, on Monday last, Julia Ann, wife of Dr J. 
C. Dalton, 42. 

In New Bedford, on Monday morning, Sarah B., 
| wife of David B. Kempton, and daughter of the late 
| Benjamin Lindsey, 22. 

In Hillsborough, NH, 9th inst, Nathl. Kendall, Esq. 
recently of Amherst, N. H., 90. 








/}CIPRING LANE SCHOOL is removed to the new 
|) building in Chapman Place, rear of the Horticultu- 
| ral Rooms, and will be known hereafter by the name of 
| Chapman Hall School. This School will commence 
| again after the vacations on the the 7th of September 
| next. 
' Mr. BAKER, the Principal, may be seen every day 
from 8 o’clock, A. M. to 2 P. M., at the house adjoin- 
| ing the School. , 


CHAPMAN HALL. 


To ne Let, in the new building in Chapman Place, 
‘rear of the Horticultural Rooms, a very pleasant and 
; commodious Hall, 42 feet long and 33 feet wide. It 
| will seat about 300 persons, and its quiet and central 
| location make it a very desirable place for public wor- 
|ship. Inquire of AMOS BAKER. eoplm a22 


\V TRENTHAM ACADEMY. The Fall Term will 
commence Wednesday, Sept 9th, and continue 
11 wecks, followed by a vacation of two weeks. 
This Institution is designed to qualify young Men for 
College, and young Ladies and Gentlemen for any de- 
partment in life which they may be called to fill. 
The important principles in the Physical Sciences 
will be illustrated by a suitable apparatus. 
The members of the Preparatory Department con- 
nected with the Academy will be thoroughly instructed 
in the elementary branches of stady preparatory to their 
admission to the higher classes. 
. L. ALLEN KINGSBURY, 
SETH DEWING, Jr. 
ag22 2w 





NIVERSITY EDITIONS OF COLLEGE 
TEXT BOOKS. 
Homer’s Iliad, with Notes by Prof Felton, 12mo. 
Metres of the Greeks and Romans, with Notes by 
Profs Beck and Felton, 12mo. 
Latin Syntax, by Prof Beck, new ed, 12mo. 
Arnold’s Greek Prose Composition, 12mo. 
Demosthenes Orations, with Notes, by Prof Champ- 
lin, 12mo. 
Seneca’s Hercules Furens, with Notes by Prof Beck, 
18mo. i 
Grammar of the Italian Grammar, by Prof Longfel- 
low, 12mo. 
Plato’s Gorgias, with Notes by Prof Woolsey, 12mo. 
Homer’s Odyssey, with Notes by Prof Owen, 12mo. 
* crags Dramatique, by Prof Longfellow, 3d ed, 
12mo. 
= lecestis of Eucipides, with Notes by Prof Woolsey, 
12imo. 
German Reader for Beginners, by B. Rolker, Instruc- 
tsr. 
Agamemnon, with Notes, by Prof Felton, 12mo. 
om of Sophocles, with Notes by Prof Woolsey, 
mo, 
Whately’s Elements of Logic, 12mo. 
Prometheus of A2schylus, with Notes by Prof Wool- 
sey, 12mo. 
Jouffroy’s Introduction to Ethics, 2 vols, 12mo. 
Pas of Sophocles, with Notes by Prof Woolsey, 
mo. 
Whately’s Elements of Rhetoric, 12mo. 
‘ Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human Mind, 5th ed., 
vo. 
Elementary Treatise on Sound, by Prof Peirce, 8vo, 
plates. 
Elementary Treatise on Plane and Solid Geometry, 
by Prof Peirce, 12mo. 
Elementary Treatise on Algebra, by Prof Peirce, 4th 
ed, 12mo. 
Elementary Treatise on Plane and Spherical Trigo- 
nometry, 12mo, 3d ed. 
Curves, Functions and Motions, containing Differ- 
ential Caleulas, &c. 
Internal Calculas and Analytical Mechanics, 12mo, 
lates. 
. The above published by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
134 Washington, opposite School street. Together 
with all other deslabinebe published in this country, 
for sale by the quantity or single copy, at the lowest 
prices. 3t ag22 


HE MOZART COLLECTION OF SACRED 
MUSIC, eontaining Melodies, Chorals, Anthems, 
and Chants, harmonized in four parts; together with 
the celebrated Christos and Miserere, by Zingarelli, 





fixed the new method of instruction in the rudiments of 
Music. ‘ 

The tunes in this book are of an easy and pleasing 
style, designed for choirs throughout the country. 
The Miserere, or 51st Psalm, by Zingarelli, is one of 
the most celebrated compositions extant. 
to be performed by voices alone, and is never accompa- 


are athand. It commences with what is called the 
“<Christus,”? and is comprised in twelve short pieces, 


ty-one pages of the book. It gg believed that nothin 
so beautiful, and so simple, has eVer appeared ina Churek 
Music Book in this country. ; 

The work will be sent to booksellers early in Septem- 


fi ination, the Publishers. 

or examination, or on PAINE & BURGESS, 
60 John st,.N. Y. 

New York, Aug. 22, 1846. 3tis 


Des LETTER HOLDER. 





elasticity of the spring, acting ona convex surface, 
keeps the papers , 
lowing contraction or expansion. The 
replacing papers, is done with great ease. Experience 


jC Commencement at Cambridge next-week on iD’ C. SOULE CARTEE’S S 10 


MEN 
prices than is usually — style, fit and workmanship 
_ James Dyer, | not to be excelled. Made on i 
Court street, has a very convenient article, called | fabrics. Any description of Clothing made to order, at 
the “Elastic Convex Letter and Invoice Holder.” The | short notice, and low prices. 


EEL en 
ee 


YOUNG LADIES, in 
The neat Term will 


mostly residents of this town and vicinity. 
number of Young Ladies from abi 


care of 


the best Female Seminaries. 


sent to any who may desire more particular information. 
. SOULE CARTEE, Principal. 
REFERENCES.—Dr. A. R. Thompson, Rev. G. E. 
Ellis, Wm. I. Buddington, Mr. John Hurd, Charles- 
town; George B. Emerson, Esq., Geo. 8. Hillard, 
Esq., Boston; Rev. F. A. Farley, New York. | 
s 


agl 6ti 





EW IPSWICH ACADEMY. The Fall Term 
will commence on Wednesday, Aug. 26th, and 
close on Tuesday, Nov 10th. 
Turrr1on.—In Common Branches, $3,50; in Lan- 
Freee, $4,00; Board, $1,50 per week ; Music, $7,50; 
rawing and Painting on usual terms. 
EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, Principal. 
New Ipswich, N. H,, July 1836. 4w ag] 
ARK STREET SCHOOL. The Fall Term of 
the Park street School for Boys will in on the 
first Monday in September. Applications for admis- 
sion may be made at the rooms in Park street Church, 
between the hours of 10 and 12, during the week previ- 
ous to the re-opening of the School. 
ogl5 5w D. B. TOWER. 


R. HUNTINGTON’S NEW MANUAL FOR 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS. Lessons on the Para- 
bles of the Saviour, for Sunday Schools and Families, 
by Rev F. D. Huntington. 

[From the Christian Examiner. ] 

‘Mr Huntington’s beok illustrates, better than any 
Sunday School book we have yet seen, the fruitfulness 
of the New Testament in subjects of conversation with 
the young, and the true method of educing and _present- 
ing them. * * * * The volume as a whole shows 
much more thought than any collection of Questions on 
the Bible with which we are acquainted, is caleu- 
lated to excite thought in the minds of those who use it.’ 
Clergymen, Teachers, and all interested in Sunday 
Schools are requested to examine the above. 
WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICHOLS, Publishers, 
118 Washington st. ag8 


HE CONVERTED SKEPTIC, by J. F. Clarke. 
The Story of a Coverted Skeptic, by James Free- 

man Clarke, being Tract 228 of the A. U. A.; price 2 

vents. 

Just published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 

Washington st. agS 














YRICA SACRA; or, War Songs and Ballads 

from the Old Testament; by William Plummer, Jr. 

Just published by WM. CROSBY & H. P. NICH- 
OLS, 118 Washington st. ag8 





bf bbe mayiey YOUR HOUSES. A Practical 
Treatise on Ventilation, by Morrill Wyman. This 
is a Practical Treatise on Ventilation, embracing much 
scientific and useful information upon a subject that is 
applicable to our own country. The design of the au- 
thor, as expressed upon its pages, is to present to the 
public those principles of ventilation which have been 
for the most part, successfully applied in Europe, and 
also to offer such suggestions and arrangements as seem 
best fitted to answer that purpose in our own climate.— 
Entering into a philosophical and analytical investiga- 
tion of the real qualities of the atmosphere, he proceeds 
to the censideration of the mode of preventing and re- 
moving impurities of the air, and the proper manner of 
ventilating the various edifices which require it. The 
work is one of great practical value. [Merchants’ 
Magazine. 
1 vol 12mo0, pp 435, with 82 cuts. Published and for 
sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, 
opposite School st. 3t alg 
SCRIPTURE PROOFS OF UNITARIANISM. 
tO Scripture Proofs and Seriptural Illustrations of 
Unitarianism, by John Wilson, 8vo, 3d edition. 
**Surely LT ought to know the God whom I worship,— 
whether he be one pure and simple being: or whether 
thou art a three-fold Deity, consisting of the Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit.””. [Dr. Watts. 
Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington st. 3t agl 














TNITARIAN, No. 3. This day published, The 
Unitarian, No 3; Edited by Rev Geo. E. Ellis. 
' —CONTENTS— 

The present position of Unitarians. 

Th ughts on the Doctrine of Original Sin. 

Biblical Astronomy. 

Poetry—The Joyful Message. 

Noyes’s Translations. 

Modern Orthodoxy. 

Poetry—The Voice of God. 
Published Monthly, at one dollar per year, making a 
volume of 432 pages. Subscriptions received by JAS. 
MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposite School 
street. 3t al 





JORSHIP OF GENIUS. The Worship of Ge- 
nius, and the Distinctive Character, or Essence 
of Christianity, by Prof. C. Ulmann. Translated from 
the German, by Lucy Sanford; 1 vol 12mo, London. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 


ington, opposite School st. 3t agl 





IFE OF FICHTE. Memoir of Johann Gotleib 
4 Fichte, by William Smith, with an Introduction, 
by Rev Mr Weiss; 1 vol 12mo, pp 158, cloth, price 50 
cts. 

—CONTENTS— 

Preface to the American Edition; 

Memoir—Birth and Education; 

Letters to Johanna Rahn; 

Critique of all Revelation ; 

Doctrine of Science; 

Professorship at Jena; 

Sunday Lectures ; 

Charge of Atheism; 

Nature of the Scholar ; 

Opposition to Napoleon; 

Sickness and Death. 
Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
CO. 134 Washington, opposite School st. 3t  al5 


DENTISTRY. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


NO. 7 WINTER STREET. 
agl5 tf 








WW OSHIP OF GENIUS, &c. The Worship of 
Genius and the Distinctive Character or Es- 
sence of Christianity, by Prof. C. Ullmann. ‘Translat- 
ed from the German by Lucy Sandford, 12mo, pp 126. 
Tue NATURE OF THE SCHOLAR, and its Manifes- 
tations, by Johann Gotleib Fichte; translated from the 
German, I vol 12mo, pp 100. 
The subscribers propose publishing the above works. 
JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Washington street. 
agl5 3t 





TUDIES IN RELIGION. Studies in Religion, 
by the author of Words in a Sunday School, 18mo, 
2380 pages. 
Fresh supply just received by CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, 118 Washington st. 3t a22 





PROSPECTUS 
OF A RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, ENTITLED 


THE WESTERN EVANGELIST, 


EVOTED to the cause of Christianity in its most 
liberal, comprehensive, and rational form. Pub- 
lished at Buffalo, N. Y., and conducted by 

REV. L. S. EVERETT. 
TeERMsS.—The Terms of the Western Evangelist 


FOR 
> 
in on porn 7th. 
is i ivate S 1, limited to fort ils 
This isa Priv: ’ y f gpsect 
oad, are mapa into 
family as Boarding Pupils, and are under the united 
— rs. Romney 3 Srealt: This arrangement is 
designed to meet the wants of those parents at a-dis- 
tance, who prefer, when about to send their daughters 
from home, to place them in the private family of the 
teacher, who will exercise a constant supervision over 
. Woodbury i i . | them. 
that Messrs. Baker and Woodbury intend holding a ma The Course of Instruction ie specially 2 dapted to the 
female mind, and embraces all that is usually taught in 
While we endeavor right- 
ly to develop the mental, moral, and physical powers of 
our pupils, we hope to return them to their parents free 
from those disagreeable airs and traits of character so 
often acquired at Boarding Schools. Circulars will be 








AND ON 
UNUSUALLY FAVORABLE TERMS. 


mer office of Wells & Morton; wou 


the difficulties or 
Teeth, such as moving about, cutti 

t mortification of the patient, sep: 
shaking about. 

Being fully aware of the light upon which the merd 
assertions of the advertiser is justly looked upon at the 
t crisis, I should be very reluctant to come before 
the public with these strong assertions were it not that 
Tam willing to have my method tested by all who des 
sire it, upon such terms as I think no candid person can 
make the slightest objection to. 

Being convinced that when pes 4 of inserting 
Teeth shall become more ge ly known, and tho- 
ughly appreciated, and the countenances of theesands 
will be brightened up and freed from wrinkles, and that 
I shall have the satisfaction of bringing it more immedi- 
ately before the public. 

Ihave now determined to insert Teeth, until further 
notice, without receiving compensation when they are 
inserted for anything except the cost of constructi 
them until the expiration of 3 or 6 montlis, or until ute 
ficient time has elapsed to give the patient an opportu. 
nity of satisfying themselves whether this principle is 
really valuable and superior to any other method of in« 
serting Teeth, at which time the compensation will be 
required that is previously agreed upon 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
{From the Christian Register.] 


The publisher of this paper had an 
witnessing an operation performed by Dr. Morton, 
which the Transcript gives the following description of, 
[From the Pranseript.} 


Dentat Surcery.—Without wishing to detract 
from the merits of any of the regularly educated Sur- 
geon Dentists of this city, we would call the attention 
of the public to a scientific gentleman, in whom entire 
confidence may be reposed, to perform, in an elegant 
manner, any operation that may come under the cog- 
nizance of 3 Dentist. We are led to these remarks 
by having had an o nortanity, recently, of examining 
the most perfect and beautiful set of teeth, for the up- 
r and under jaw, that ever fell under our observation. 
4 were made and inserted a short time since, by 
Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, (whose skill has ofter 
been employed in more complicated cases) for a lady, 
who wears them with perfect comfort. The teeth are 
inserted upon a plate, which is said to be superior to 
any other in generaluse. The contrivance which sup- 
ports the teeth in the mouth is extremely ingenious 
and scientific, and deserves marked attention by those 
interested. The teeth ane all that portion of the jaw 
which was absorbed away by the loss of them, was 
earved so as not onl perfect y to restore the counte- 
nance to its natural form but reudered them much 
firmer, more cleanly than single teeth, or even those 
in blocks of three or four. Improvements oi this na- 
ture are valuable, and should be made public, that the 
afflicted may be benefitted thereby, by availing them- 
selves of the skill that Dr. Morton is able to apply, 
after'many years of practice and experiment. 


Improvep Dentistry. Dr. W. T. G. Morton, an 
ingenious Dentist in Tremont Row, inthis city, has 
recently executed some extraordinary specimens of 
dental ingenuity, which makes ita difficult question 
to decide which looks the best—nature’s work or his ! 
Within a year this same gentleman has constructed an 
artificial palate foran unfortunate female, that pro 

duced a sensation among those who are solicitious for 
the progress of those arts which immediately promote 
the physical comfort of our race. Ut is because we are 
proud of every achievment in dental surgery, and > 
erative dentistry, tor which the age is unquestionably 
distinguished, that a special notice is taken of these 
beautiful specimens of the handiwork of Dr. Morton. 
{Bost. Med. and Sur. Journal. 


{From the Recorder. ] 
ArtiFictat TsetH.—The improvements that have 
been made in this art during a few years past, is unri- 
valled. Our minds were directed to this subject a 
short time since, by seeing a piece of work. constitut- 
ing a whole jaw, teeth and all, in one single piece 
being a perfect imitation of the whole jaw, gum an 
teeth, which on being introduced into the mouth, we 
never should suspect any portion of the individual to 
be artificial. This ingenious invention and piece of 
— was executed by Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont 
w. 


[From the Times.] 


TeEetTu.—There can be no mistake about the inven- 
tion of Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, for the 
name of Dr. Charles T. Jackson is the very best au- 
thority which could be produced. Those who prize a 
good set of Teeth, will not fail at least, to call and ex- 
amine specimens‘of work on this new plan. 

{From the Mail.] 


DenTAL Screxce.—We saw a few days sinee an 
entire new set of artificial Teeth inserted for a lady, | 
Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, that defied the most cri- 
tical observer to detect from the original. In the case- 
above referred to, the lady experiences no difliculty 
whatever, in mastication nor is her speech aflected in 
the slightest degree. 


[From the Transcript.] 


Dr. Morton, Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, has ta-. 
ken the right course to introduce his invention, by pro- 
ducing the result of Dr. ‘Charles T. Jackson’s analysis 
with his own signature. 


[From the Gazette.] ° 


Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, has made-a great im- 
provement in mechanical dentistry. We have seen a 
whole upper set of teeth, and we consider the style and 
finish to be alittle superior to any we evers aw, and 
with the additional strength afforded by this mode o. 
finish, we think it a very great improvement over the 
old method. 

[From the Evening Gazette ] 
IMPORTANT TO THE TOOTHLESs.—Teeth are now in- 
serted by Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, by a chemi- 
cal process, so firmly to the jaw that several pounds. 
_— may be attached to the plate and raised from 
the floor. 


[From the Christian Watchman. ] 


Dentistry.—We were much gratified with a visit 

a few days ago to the rooms of Dr. Morton, No. 19 
Tremont Row. The toothless are there supplied 
bows complete sets of teeth, inserted on a new prin- 
ciple. 
Dr. Morton has studied the dental art thoroughly, 
and on strictly scientific principles. He has in his. 
possession the finest anatomical preparations, ilustra- 
tive of the structure, positions, fae development, 
and decay of the teeth, which we have ever’ seen, im- 
ported from Paris expressly for use. 


[From the Boston Post. } 


Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, has. been partic- 
ularly successful in contriving gold plates for the sup- 
port of artificial teeth, and has given the most perfect 
satisfaction in some recent operations af a very diffi- 
cult nature. 
Having witnessed the operation of uniting gold: 
planes, as practised by Wells & Morton, and having, 
ny their request, analyzed each t separately, I de 
hereby testify, that the gold, used in the place of sol- 
der, for uniting the plates, is twenty carats fine, which 
is equally pure as the plate itself. And when the 
plates are united in this manner the whole presents 
the same appearance as if never rated. 

Cuances T. Jackson, M. D. 
Boston, Oct. 28, 1843. No. 27 Somerset Street. 
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IVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD UNIVER- 

SITY. Students are admitted at the Commence- 
ment of the Academical Year. Entering at other times, 
they are received to an advanced standing. Jf unknown 
to the F aculty, they are to produce satisfactory testimoni- 
als as to their character; and if not Bachelors of Arts, 
they will be examined in Latin and Greek Grammar, 
Virgil, Cicero’s Select Orations, Sallust, Felton’s Greek 
Reader, the first four books of Xenophon’s Arabasis, 
the first book of Herodotus or the first two books of 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Locke’s Essay, Stewart’s 





will be, invariably, Two Dollarsa year, in advance; to 
which twenty-five cents will be added for every three 
months delay. a8 


SPLENDID EXHIBITINO 





with the adaptation of English words; to which is pre- | OF CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS, AND 


GOOD READY MADE CLOTHING, AT 


QUINCY HALL CLOTHING STORE, 
OVER FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 


It is designed £ yp greatest display of READY MADE CLOTH- 


ING ever offered in this city, at WHOLESALE or 


nied, when performed in Italy, even though instruments | RETAIL. 


ONE PRICE, 


or sentences, each of which may he performed alone as | and this guaranteed to be the lowest that similar articles 
an introductory, or oecasional piece, and occupies twen- | can be obtained for. 


DEALERS IN CLOTHING, and TRADERS 


FROM THE SOUTH and WEST, are invited to 
examine this Stock before went their purchases. 


A large lot of THIN CLOTHING will be closed off 


ber, on whom Teacheas are invited to call for copies, | at REDUCED PRICES. . 


CITY TRADE. 


We tee them as good and fashionable GAR- 
as can be obtained in Boston, at much less 


from the most 


Just received of an Insolvent Debtor, one of the best 


rm in their place,—at all times al-| retail Stocks in the city, which will be sold at 25 per 
taking out, or | cent discount from the Cost to . 








has proved it fully equal to its purpose, and warrants the 








ed in relation to the prudential affairsof the 
prion So rapidly did’he rise im the estimation of 





will be omitted. 


belief that it will come into general use. 2w lS 


lso—One di cent dis. 
. ditto at 40 per eee IMMONS & CO. 
jy4 is6m Over Quincy Market, Boston. 


El ts of the Philosophy of Mind, Joufiroy’s Tatro- 
per to — Paley’s Moral Philosophy, Butler’s 
nalogy, and some approved compendium of Logic, 
Rhetoric, Geography, Arithmetic, wpronago tce a 
bra, Whately’s Rhetoric and Logic are pre’ Pes 
Candidates for admission to an advanced standing 
are expected to show that they have been engaged in the 
study of Theology as long as the class, which they pro- 
pose jd and they are to be examined in the previ- 
ous studies of that Class. 
The charge for tuition, rent and care of room and fur- 
niture, amounts to $66 annually. Board may be had in 
the College Commons for $1,75 or $2,25 a week.— 
Some students board themselves in their rooms at a. 
cheaper rate. Each student must possess @ Copy of the. 
Old and New Testament Scriptures in the origina lan- 
guages, the latter in Griesbach’s edition. A copy of 
other class books is furnished on loan by the Institution, 
Indigent stadents are aided from foundations and other 
sources. Three years, i neluding vacations of twelve 
weeks in each year, complete the term of residence. 

Besides the ‘appropriate studies of the Sehool, stu. 
dents are entitled to receive instraction from the Instruc-. 
for in the German language, and to be present at all the 
public Lectures of the University. 

It is iar at a importance, that those who 
enter the School should be present at the beginning of 
the first term. 

The examination of such as are not Bachelors of Arts. 

will take place.on the Saturday after the College Com: 

mencement, at 9o’clock. Graduates of Colleges are ad-. 

mitted without examination. 

CONVERS FRANCIS, 2 Professors in the 

GEORGE R, NO A oat Divinity School, 
istag ; 
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INSERTED ON A NEW PRINGIPLE 


R. MORTON, No. 19 Tremont Row, at the for« 


attention to one of the most vatuable inventions that 
has ever been made cither in the dental art or any 
other wherein personal comfort is much’ con¢erned.— 
It being a method which is mot in general usé and 
one that enables him to make a perfect fit render 
them useful and ornamental, being subject to none of 

objections that eae Be omy artificial 


jaws, or to the 
ing down and 


ity of 
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POETRY. 


[For the Register. ] 
PRAYER. 
A child, 
With full blue eyes, and softly clustering hair,— 
An orphan, by the flinty-hearted world 
Forgot,—one evening, in the dewy light 
And calm sereneness of the blessed stars, 
Knelt to her MAKER. She had learned to pray, 
Catching deep, holy whispers from the lips 
Of her sweet mother; and, while now she prayed, 
Large tears of grief and bitter loneliness 
Welled frony the gushing fountain of her heart. 
She prayed ;—and, like some winged dream, her prayer 
Flew upward to the throne of Gon, and He 
Received it to his bosom:—and there came, 
Mingled with star-light, a soft, inaudible 
Response, that filled her soul with balmiest hope; 
And, burdened withthe excess of the new feeling, 
She sobbed herself to sleep. 
The morrow came,— 
With gilded dawn, and song of early birds, 
And bubbling of the joyous rivulet,— 
And with it also came an angel form 
That wakened this poor child with tenderest kisses, 
Took her from want and tearful loneliness, 
Aud was a mother to her. 








Then she prayed 
With a full heart of gratitude, so long 
As on the earth she walked, and ever said,— 
And taught her children thus to say,— 
Our Heavenly Fatrnen, blessed be Thy name! 
Dec. 1845. R. H. BACON, 





[For the Register.] 


“AND YE WILL NOT COME TO ME, THAT 
YE MIGHT HAVE LIFE.” 


And is it thus! 
Will we not raise to heaven, 
Those strong affections, 
Which, with life were given! 
Will we not listen 
To that love and power, 
To guide us safely 
In the troubled hour! 
Do we not know that 
All things sprung from earth, 
Must fade and perish, 
Where they have their birth? 
We trust our lives to Him 
Who came to save! 
To throw his radiance round 
‘The silent grave! 
To call the spirit 
To its destined home! 
To its high birthright 
Beyond the tomb! 
To seek its bright 
Inheritance, on high, 
And trace his pathway, 
Through the opening sky. L. G. P. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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= bishop,”’ said the secretary Egin- 


hard, ‘you are accused of teaching to the 
churches under your care 4 pew and strange 
doctrine, derogatory to the divinity of our blessed 
Savior. But our gracious lord the king, and 
this holy synod would be far from condemning 
you unheard. Speak therefore without fet 
what are the doctrines which you have taught. 
“IT thank my gracious sovereign and this sa- 
cred assembly,”’ replied Felix, ‘*that they per- 
mit me to make known intheir presence the doc- 
trine which I have preached. Nor will I affect 














For the Register. 
TALES OF THE CHURCH. NO. VIL 


CHARLEMAGNE. 


From the ruins of ancieut institutions a new 
and brilliant empire had arisen. The descendants 
of Clovis no Jonger sat on the throne of France ; 
that throne they had lost by years of fratricidal | 
discord, succeeded by years of effeminate neglect. 
Meantime the heroic Charles Martel had arrested 
the course of Saracen -invasions, and preserved 
France from the fate which had fallen upon 
Spain. His son, more ambitious or less scrupu- 
lous, had taken from the shadow of sovereignty 
upon the throne the title of that power which in 
reality was already vested in himself ; bat to give 
a religious sanetion to the act, had formally con- 
sulted the Bishop of Rome upon ‘its propriety. 
The Bishop Zacharias, who felt that his own 
rising power must depend for support on that of 
France, sanctioned the propased change. Pepin 
ascended the throne, and transmitted to his sons, 
Charles and Carloman, the crown which he had 
thus questionably acquired. 

Carloman soon died, and his children were de- 
prived of their inheritance by his brother. How 
seldom have those who have been great among 
mankind withstood the temptations to injustice 
which greatness presents! Charles,—-better 
known in history as Charlemagne, (Charles the 
Great) was undisputed master of France and 
part of Germany. At the cal] of the Pope, as 
we may henceforth style the Roman Bishop, he | 
entered Italy, and overthrew the kingdom of the 
Lombards there. He subdued the Saxons, and 
forced them by the sword to embrace Christiani- 
ty; and on Christmas day in the year 800, re- 
ceived from the hand of the Pope the imperial 

- crown, amid the shouts of the people who hailed 
the sovereign of Italy, Germany and France, by 
that title which had been borne by the Caesars 
and the Constantines of old. 

Six years previous to this event, king Charles 
presided in an assembly of an unusual character. 
Like Constantine five hundred years before, he 
had undertaken to heal the wounds of the church 


ignorance what branch of that doctrine it is, re- 
specting which I am now called in question. It 
is known to my sovereign that the portion of his 
dominions in which my trust is exercised, is at 
the foot of the Eastern Pyrenees, in that prov- 
ince which his victorious arms won from the Sar- 
acens.”’ 

A cloud passed over the countenance of 


Charles, at the mentions of conquests which re- |" 


called the calamitous day of Roncevalles, and 
the death of the hero Roland. 

The bishop of Urgel continued. ‘“The unbe- 
lievers, who still govern the greater part of Spain, 
have been so far restrained by divine providence 
in their injuries to the church, that the most 
venerable Elipand is still permitted to exercise 
his office as archbishop of Toledo, and to lead his 
sudject churches in the way of life. ‘This holy 
prelate hath at various times, honored me with 
his confidence, and the answer which I gave on 
an occasion when he deigned to consult me, hath 
led to those accusations which have now brought 
me to stand before this sacred council. The ho- 
ly archbishop hath been grieved to hear the scoffs 
which the unbelieving Saracens around him use 
against the Christian faith, as though it taught 
idolatry, or anything unworthy of the Divine 
majesty. Hence was the good prelate led to in- 
quire in what sense it is, that the blessed Savior 
is to be called the Son of God ;—and wishing as 
he was pleased to state, for the authority of one 
advanced in age, and not like himse]f a subject 
of the Saracen power, he applied to me with the 
question, in what sense Christ is the Son o 
God! To this my reply was in the following 
terms. ‘That Christ, considered ia his divine 
nature, was truly and essentially the Son of 
God ; but that considered as a man, he was ouly 
so nominally and by adoption.” 

At these words, a groan passed through the | 
assembly. ‘The king needed no further proof of | 





the heresy of the sentiments which had been ut-| 
tered. ‘*And this atrocious doctrine,’’ he ex-| 
claimed, ‘‘invented to accomodate Christian truth | 
to the prejudices of infidels, you and the false 
archbishop of Toledo have taught to the unhappy 
churches of Spain! Where is the archbishop? 
Is he not here to answer for his misdeeds in this 
case !”’ 

**He refused to come, gracious lord,’’ replied 





the secretary, ‘‘and declares himself no subject 
of your highness, but of Abdelrahman, Caliph | 
of Cordova.”’ ; 
**Well may he claim such protection,” said | 
the king. ‘*Abdelrahman is himself a schismat- 


, 


ic to his own religion. I recognize no Caliph | jons of Felix, bishop of Urgel, and Elissand, 
but my great ally, Haroun Al Raschid, Caliph | archbishop of Toledo to be heretical. 


of Bagdat. But let the trial proceed.” 
opinion was known. Still, the forms of investi-| 
gation must be gone through, and an interval | 
being required that the statement of Felix might | 
be committed to writing, and witnesses produced, 
the further investigation was postponed to a fu- 
ture day. 

Aistulphus, bishop of Ostia, one of the Papal 
legates, now rose, and after a low reverence to | 


ifested that the senteace of Alcuin was the sen- 


} . 
: | subsequently compelled to retract his sentiments 
The tial was in effect finished, for the king’s| and passed the remainder of his life in banish- 


————_—_—_— 


the members of the council rose to their feet with 
@ unanimoos exclamation of dissent. 

‘How is this, Sir Bishop?” said the king; 
‘*would our friend Pope Adrian have us counte- 
nance idolatry ?’’ 

‘Heaven forbid, most gracious lord !’’ replied 
the Italian, in some confusion ; *‘nor could the 
holy council of Nice fall into such an error. But 
they denounce the impiety of those monsters 
who have torn down the sacred images and sa- 
‘criligiously broken them to pieces.’’ 

‘*And now, to make amends for the impiety 
of their fathers, they not only replace the images, 
but fall down and worship them! Let them do 
so if they think fit; but our Franks who have 
never gone to the one extreme, are not prepared 
for the other.” 

‘*Perhaps, gracious lord, the translator has 
not rightly rendered the words of the holy coun- 
cil from the Greek.’’ 

“Be that as it may, we must act upon the 
words as they are before us. Reverend fathers, 
we await your sentence.” 

Aleuin now rose, and all eyes were turned 
with respect upon the venerable form of the 
father of learning in France. 

‘‘Honored sovereign,’’ he began, ‘‘the words 
we have last heard read may indeed be too strong- 
ly rendered; but we cannot mistake the senti- 
ment of the entire decree. It advocates a prac- 
tice which is in itself superstitious, and which 
may lead hereafter, if it has not yet led, to most 
degrading idoiatry. I do not justify the course 
of the Grecian Emperors during the last three 
reigns. In opposing the worship of images they 
may have used violence where persuasion would 
have been more suitable ; nor could they expect 
anything but resistance when they commanded 
the statues of the Saviour and of the saints, to 
be torn down and broken to pieces. ‘Their vio- 
lence has wrought its own overthrow; images 
have been restored in the East, though I fear by 
most unworthy hands. If peace can hereby be 
given to the church, I rejoice ; but I cannot 
sanction the fever of idolatrous devotion which 
succeeds the recent chill. No: do | see without 
‘alarm, the part which the see of Rome has tak- 
en in this transaction. The Bishop of Rome is | 
now, through the bounty of your majesty and of | 
your great father, a temporal prince, His spirit- | 
ual authority too has been strengthened trom time 
to time, The present seems a fitting occasion to 





place some check upon a power that may else | 
overshadow the whole Western church, as it | 
seems by this late transaction, to have subjected | 
the Eastern. My sentence then is that thiscoun- 
cil reject the decision of the Synod assembled in | 
Greece to establish the worship of images, and | 
that @uch persons as the king may appoint, | 
make known to the see of Rome the causes of | 
our dissent.”’ 

A burst of approbation from the assembly man- 


tence of the council. The Roman legates in 
vain endeavored to oppose the decision ; and it 
received the sanction of the king. 

On a late day, the council declared the opin- 


Felix was 





ment from his diocese. 

Pope Adrian, by skilful policy, prevented | 
those consequences to his own power and influ- 
ence which were threatened by the independent | 
conduct of the council of Frankfort ; and Charles, | 
though firm upon the subject of images, cultiva- 
ted alike from policy and religious feeliv 


= 


g,a good | 
understanding with the see of Rome. He was! 





the sovereign to whom his master owed his tem- |about to unite his new imperial crown of the| 
West, with that of Irene, when that restorer of | 

‘I come, mighty king, as the bearer of glad | image-worship was driven from her usurped | 
tidings in relation to a distant but beloved branch | throne, and compelled to sustain by the labours of 
of the church. I need not tell your highness, | the distaff, the relics of an existence, embittered 
whose picty and wisdom are alike distinguished, | by the metnory of her regal splendor and her| 
nor this venerable and holy council, how the! unnatural crimes. 
churches of Greece have mourned under the fa- | 
tal influence of the leonoclast heresy,—how the 
imperial throne of Constantinople, when filled by 
the rude Isaurian peasant Leo, and his immedi-| = 
ate successors, directed its power to destroy that 
reverence which all good christians pay to the 
statues, the pictures and the relies of the saints. WHAT 18 DEATH! 
In some churches, the images, which the people} ««Father,’’ said James, as they left the house, 
had long piously worshipped, were by command ‘*what is it to die t”’ 
of the Emperors taken from their places, and el-| ‘The separation of soul and body, my dear 
evated where the suppliant could no longer ap- child ; and you now see it, fur the first tme, in | 
proach them, to bathe their sacred feet with pen-| °"* Y°" have Keown and loved.’* 

| “It seems so strange to me! When I saw Hen- | 


poral power, addressed hii as follows. 





STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 


. 


[From the Watchman.] 








In other instances, the sacred | py last, his cheeks were redder than when we 


statues were torn down and impiously destroyed. played togetier, he talked with me and told me 


In vain did the successors of St. Peter protest | to come svon again ; tw-day he looked like mar- | 


. ; . | ble, w y hi ‘orehes * 
against the sacrilege. Even themselves were | ble, when J put my hand vu his forehead it was 
cold, it made me shudder.”’ 


called on, by their allegiance to the Emperor, to| : 
e, 8 Rar be Ms ; a “When you last saw your friend, he had a! 
ap a yes | high fever, that gave his face to you the louk of | 
obligations of religion to those of Joyalty, the | health; he felt stronger wo, while the fever las- | 


holy pontiffs, Gregory the second and third, re-| ted, and thought himself better, when it was! 


itential tears. 


assist in the dreadful work. 


} 











of Christ, to protect Orthodoxy and to root out 
heresy. The cathedral of Frankfort was throng- 


ed with the assembled dignitaries of the Western | 


Church, and with those who by birth or office 
were privileged to be present as spectators at 
their high deliberetions. On a throne, erected 
near the high altar, sat the king, and near him 
the two delegates of the Pope,—of that power 
which he had done so much to raise, and which 
was in future to triumph over his own imperial 
successors. Around were arranged in imposing 
dignity, the bishops and abbots of Italy, France 
and Geimany; nor were there wanting repre- 
sentatives of the Spanish church, from the king- 
dom of Austria, and the provinces which Charles 
himself had rescued from the Saracens. There 
too were prelates from Saxon England, who 
had been warmly welcomed to the court of king 
Charles by their countryman Alcuin, the pupil 
of the venerable Bede, and now himself the in- 
structor alike of the monarch and the nation. 
With these came learned men, according to the 
learring of that age, from Ireland, then indepen- 
dent, and distinguished among the nations for 
the piety and the seholarship of her sons. The 
Christian West had met in solemn council, in the 
presence of a sovereign whose mind was not less 
mighty than his empire to anathematize the her- 
esy of two Spanish priests, and to pronounce 
upon the suspected orthodoxy of their elder sis- 
ter, the Church of Constantinople. 

Felix, bishop of Urgel,” proclaimed a her- 
ald, at the bidding of the secretary of the Coun- 
cil, “appear, if present, to answer before our 
gracious lord, king Charles, and this holy synod, 
to the charges brought against thee, of heresy 
and schism.”’ At these words.an ecclesiastic of 
venerable appearance rose from among the Span- 
ish clergy, and advancing in front of the throne, 
made a deep obeisance and remained standing in 


sisted the decrees ; and to their energy is owing | 
in no small measure, that Italy no longer sub- | 
mits to the sway of Greece, but rejoices in the 
orthodox government of Charles the Great. 

‘But a happier day has now dawned on 
Greece. The Empress Irene, the pious widow 
of the late sovereign, has given her zealous aid 
to the cause of the holy images; the second 
council of Nice, with wisdom and inspiration 
worthy of men assembling in the same place 
where met those holy fathers who suppressed 
the heresy of Arius, has declared that the stat- 
ues of the saints ought to receive worship from 
the believers. I place before this holy council 
the august decree of the Eastern church, thus 
restored to the true communion.. Rejoice, gra- 
cious sovereign, and you, holy fathers ; rejoice, 
and give to St. Peter the honor that is due, for 
chiefly by his means, through his present vener- 
able successor, has this blessed consummation 
been effected.”’ 

There was something in this speech which 
grated hashly on the ears of the western prelates, 
high as was already the reverence for the see of 
Rome; and Charles, as he heard the worship of 
images applauded and their destruction condemn- 
ed, thought of the time when he had himself 
destroyed the Irminsula, the idol of the Saxons, 
and of the scorn with which he had then thought 
of those who could bow down to wood and stone. 
But a treaty of marriage had already been sug- 
gested by the Pope, which should unite the con- 
queror of the West with the Empress of the 
East ; and though Irene was burthened with the 
suspicion of having murdered her husband and 
son, the prospect of extending his dominion to 
the utmost limit of ancient Roman power was 
too dazziing to be lightly relinquished. The 
parehment scroll which contained the decree of 
the Greek council, translated into the Latin Jan- 
guage, was taken from its gorgeous envelope, 
and reverently opened by the Secretary. The 
assembly listened to its contents in silent disap- 
proval for some time ; but when the words were 
read, ‘‘I receive and honor images according to 


destroying the very springs of jife.’* 

**Do you think the moment when he died was 
more painful than the disiress his mother told us | 
he had the moruing before we saw him /”’ | 

**] cannot think the moment of death was very 
painful; we have just learned from the nurse 
he sauk away as it going toa quiet sleep, i 
once heard a young and Strong man describe his | 
sensations when freezing ; he said for some ume 
he felt an aching and tingling sensation in his 
whole frame, a8 we feel in cur hands or feet, 
wheu they have been long exposed to the cold ; | 
then a drowsiness which he could not cuntrol, 
and he sank insensibie in the suow, without any 
kuowledge ot suffering, untul he found himseif 
in a warm bed, and every effort of rubbing and 
bathing, made by kind friends; the pain was 
great wien the bivod again began to flow in his 
veins, and he was very certain he should have 
had no more bedily suffering, had he perished.” 

**How does death change the soul ¢”’ 

‘*We have no reason, my son, to believe it 
changes it at all, except in the mode of its exist- 
ence. It introduces it to a holier and happier 
world, if we love the Lord Jesus Christ. And 
} earnestly wish tu impress this truth upon your 
mind ; we shail enter that world with the dispo- 
sitions which we have nourished, and the capac- 
ities of enjoyment whieh our care has improved 
here. ‘Lhe moment conscience speaks to us, 
and you can best say how early you heard its 
voice, from that moment you have not ceased to 
engrave on the tablets of memory, thoughts, acis 
and feelings, that shall unfold their records in the 
presence of your Maker, and your own soul 
alone. Our consciences in that future life will 
be our inexorable judge. How will the disobe- 
dient child, who hus disregarded the law of truth 
and love, bear the record of the misery he has 
caused, and the great wroog he has done his 
own soul, unfitted by vice, to partake in the em- 
ploymeuts of the pure pd blest. 


“If you doubt this power of memory, let me 
remind you of the poor lunatie girl in Germany, 
who would repeat perfectly pages of Greek. As 
she could not when well, read her native lan- 
guage even, much less Greek, inquiries were 
made into her history. 1t was found in early 
life, she had lived in the family. of a clergyman 
who was in the habit of walking in a passage 
next the kitchen, reading Greek aloud. Un- 
known to herself, it had beeome a part of the 
treasures of her memory. And shall not the 
thoughts and feelings that deeply move us and 
as our actions, again live before us? For 














the adoration whieh I pay to the holy Trinity,”’ 





silence, 


myself, I no more doubt it, than I doubt I_ now 
- ee, and hear, and feel, and think, : 
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A LEGEND OF JUDEA. 


The site occupied by the Temple of Solomon 
was formerly a cultivated field, possessed in com- 
mon by two brothers. One of them was mar- 
ried, and had several children; the other was 
unmarried ; they lived together, however, eulti- 
vating, in the greatest harmony possible, the 
property they had inherited from their father. 

he harvest season had arrived; the two 
brothers bound up their sheaves; made two 
equal stacks of them, and left them on the field. 
During the mght, the one who was unmarried 
was struck with an excellent thought: my broth- 
er, said he to himself, has a wife and children 
to support ; it is not just that my share of the 
harvest should be as large as his. Upon this he 
arose, and tuok from his stack several sheaves, 
which he added to those of his brother ; and this 
he did with as much secrecy as if he had been 
committing an evil action, in order that his 
brotherly offering might not be refused. On the 
same night the other brother awoke, and said to 
his wife, ‘*My brother lives alone, without a 
companion ; he has no one to assist him in his 
labors, nor to reward him for his toils; while 
God has bestowed on me a wife and children ; 
it is not right that we should take from oyt com- 
mon field as many sheaves as he, since we have 
already more than he has—domestic happiness. 
If you consent we shall, by adding secretly a 
certain number of our sheaves to his stack, by 
way of compensation, and without his knowl- 
edge, see his portion of the harvest increased.’’ 
The project was approved, and immediately put 
into execution. 

In the morning, each of the brothers went to 
the field, and was much surprised at seeing the 
stacks equal. During several successive nights, 
the same contrivance was repeated on each side ; 
for, aseach kept adding to his brother's store, 
the stacks always remained the same. But one 
night both having stood sentinel to dive inte the 
cause of this miracle, they met, each bearing 
the sheaves mutually destined for the other: it 
was all thus elucidated, and they rushed into 
each othei’s arms, each grateful to Heaven for 
having so good a brother. Now, says the le- 
gend, the place where so good an idea had si- 
multaneously occurred to the two brothers, and 
with so much pertinacity, must have been ac- 
ceptable to God; men blessed it, and Israel 
chose it; there to erect the house of the Lord! 

{Lamartine, Voyage to the East. 





ARTICLES OF THE OREGON TREATY. 


Art. 1. From the point on the forty ninth parallel 
of north latitude, where the boundary laid down in 


existing treaties and conventions between Great | 
Britain and the United States terminates, the line of | 


boundary between the territories of her Britannic 
Majesty and those of the United States shall be con- 
tinned westward along the said forty-ninth parallel 
of north latitude, to the middle of the channel which 
sepurates the continent from Vancouver's Island; 
and thence southerly, through the middle of the said 
channel, and of Fuca’s straits to the Pacific Ocean; 
provided, however, that the navigation of the whole 
of the said channel and straits, south of the forty 
ninth parallel of north latitude, remain free and 
open to both parties. 


Art. Il. From the point at which the forty-ninth 


parallel of north latitude shall be found to intersect 


the great northern branch of the Columbia river, the | 


navigation of the said branch shall be free and open 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and to all British 


subjects trading with the same, to the point where | 


the said branch meets the main stream of the Col- 
umbia and thence down the said main stream to the 
ocean, with free access into and through the said 


river or rivers; it being understood, that all the usual | 


portagés along the line thas described shall in like 
manner be free and open® 

In navigating the said river or rivers British sub 
jects with their goods and produce shall be treated 
on the same footing as citizens of the United States 
it being, however, always understood, that nothing 
in this article shall be construed as preventing, or 
intended to prevent, the government of the United 
States from making any regulations respecting the 
navigation of the said river or rivers, not inconsist- 
ent with the present treaty. 

Art. IIL. In the fature appropriation of the terri- 


} tory south of the forty-ninth parallel of north lati- 


tude, as provided in the first article of this treaty, 
the possessory rights of the Hudson’s Bay Compa- 


ny, and of all Brnish subjects, who may be already | 
in the occupation of land of other property lawfully | 


acquired within the said territory, shall be respected. 
Art. IV. The farms, lands, and other property of 
every description, belonging to the Puget’s Sound 
Agricultural Company, on the north side of the Col- | 
umbia river, shall be coufirmed to the said company. | 
In case, however, the situation of those farms and | 
lands should be considered by the United States to 
be of public and political importance, and the United 
States government should signify a desire to obtain 
possession of the whole or of any part thereof, the | 


property so required shall be transferred to the said | - - 
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government ata proper valuation to be agreed upon 
between the parties. | 

Art. V. The present treaty shall be ratified by her | 
Britannic Majesty, and by the President of the United | 
States, by and with the advice and consent of the | 


Senate thereof; and the ratifications shall be ex-| 


changed at London at the expiration of six months | 1 


from the date hereof, or sooner if possible. 
In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries | 
have signed the same, and have affixed thereto the 
seals of their arms. 
Done at Washington, the 15th day of June, in | 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight-hundred | 
and forty-six. 
Ricuarp PAKENHAM. 
James BucHAaNan. 
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Tue Stave Trape pone up. The Monrovia} 
Herald of the 18th June says: “The slave trade | 
about here is breathing its last gasp. The Brit- | 
ish eruisers have so closely invested these dens 
of blood and death, that the slavers find it impos- | 
sible to send off their victims. The slavers at 
the Galimas have given up their slaves to the na- 
tives, and some of them, we have been informed, | 
are waiting with impatience an opportunity to 
quit the coast. 
a virtue of necessity, have embarked in the palm 
oil trade. Success to this branch of their busi 
ness.”” 





Terriric Hair Storm at Dixmont, Me. 
On the afternoon of Thursday last, there was a ter- 
rible hail-storm at Dixmont having its certre at Dix- 
most Corner. The wind was very high, and many 
of the hail-stones were not only ‘‘as large as a hen’s 
egg,’’ but a great deal larger, All the glass exposed 
to the north was demolished—most of the crops en- 
tirely ruined — the corn beaten to the bare poles — 
the foliage beaten from forest and fruit trees. The 
storm was of sbort duration, but terriblydestructive ; 
indeed it has been suggested that some of the fur- 
mers in that vicinity may need the aid of a generons 
public, on account of the entire destruction of their 
crops. [Bangor Whig. 





The scene in the magnetic telegiaph office at Bal- 
timore during the prevalence of the storm of Friday 
afternoon is represented to have been fearfully sub- 
lime. The electric fluid with which the clouds were 
charged took complete possession of the magnetic 
telegraph lines, rendering them entirely unmanage- 
able in the hands of the operators. The lightning 
could be seen continually playing around the instru- 
ments, and at one time a ball if fire, apparently sev- 
eral inches in circumference, came in on the Wash- 
ington wires and exploded with a loud report. One 
of the operators had a narrow escape at this time, as 
he just had his hand raised to touch the instrument 
when the fluid came in. 





; SEAsoNABLE Apyice. At this season in par- 
ticular, and with such variety of weather, Physicians 
Say great care should be observed in Diet, avoiding 
ealing green fruit, eating everything sparingly, amd 
once or twice a week making a meal on salted pro- 
Visions. 

















tert NEW BOOK. Lectures to cen. 
eu, on their Moral Dangers and Duties, by Abi 
Abbot Livermore; 1 vol prvi on! py 


Published and for sale by JAMES MUNROE 
184 Washington pri ae ‘is 


QSAANING’s WORKS. The Works of the late 
Dr W. E. Channing, handsomely bound in cloth, 6 
ols; may be obtained at the Christian Register Office, 

at the low price of three dollars a set. je27 


AMMOHUN ROY’S WORKS. At the Chris- 
L tian ister Office, copies of the works of this 
eminent and learned Bramin. $1,50. apll 








| 75 cents per volume. 


Those at New Cestos, making | 


Mechanical and Dental Surgery. 
Teeth at Cost, until Jan. 1, 1847! 
OFFICE, No. 266, opposite to No, 307, Washing- 


ton Street, 
CORNER OF AVON PLACE, BOSTON. 


Fo the purpose of introducing more extensively in 
many patient respects, an entire new mode o 
preparing and mounting Mineral Teeth on me, the 
merits of which, it is confidently believed will be 
found to greatly exceed the usual method of preparin 
them, the subscriber has heen induced to offer suc 
terms, for a limited time, as will not only give to the 
public generally anopportunity of testing the p:acti- 
eal value of his theory, but will offer a rare opportu- 
nity for the poorer classes, whose means are 
limited to pay the usual price demanded. The new 
principle is not only applicable to small cases of two 
or more teeth, but it is peculiarly and especially adapt- 
ed to whole and half sets, where the alveolar or den- 
tal ridge has become uneven or irregular’ by the ab- 
sorbing of some parts more than others. In all such 
cases it will be readily seen by an examination of the 
jaw, that carved work in blocks, prepared expressly 
for each case, is necessary, for restoring that which 
has been removed by absorption and for bringing out 
the cheeks and lips to their natural and uniform full- 
ness. The difficulties to he overcome in whole and 
half sets, so far.as the proper form is concerned, are 
thus fully met by this mode, and it is not possible to 
accomplish it so perfectly by any other means, It is 
the want of this ingeniously wrought block-work, to 
remedy the defects abote referred to, that so many 
are unsuccessful in giving satisfaction in their plate 
work,—especially in whole and half sets. Another 
advantage of carved work.—and one of great im- 
portance too, is its cleanliness. Unless the teeth are 
moulded to fitthe plate in the most perfect manner, 
the fine particles of masticates food, with the liquors 
of the mouth, will, as a matter of course, pass be- 
tween the teeth and the plate; and after being retain- 
ed there afew days, it being impossible to remove 
them, will invariably become offensive and. taint the 
breath. Another advantage of paramount importance 
which the carved work has over that of single teeth, 
is, its perfect articulation. Each tooth should meet 
its opposite in the most exact manner in masticating 
food ; otherwise the whole work will prove a source 
of continual annoyance, only known to those who have 
worn them. There are other advantages in this style 
of work, that can only be understood and appreciated 
by an examination of specimens that may be seen at 
the subscriher’s office, which the public are respect- 
fully invited to examine for themselves. They con- 
sist of whole and half sets ; and a variety of cases of 
smaller magnitude, where great difficulty is overcome. 
They cannot fail to excite admiration from all who 
are pleased with close imitiations of nature, and would 
inspire a confidence in their merits that the wearing 
of them would 6nly tend to strengthen. 


TERMS. 


Up to Jan. 1, 1847, the following terms will be 
strictly observed for all cases of plate work from a 
single tooth to a whole set. viz: When a fitand finish 
of the work are produced, to the satisfaction of the 
person for whom they were made, the charge will be 
simply the cost of the materials used in_ their con- 
| struction, which will be less than one half the price 
usually paid; and after wearing them six months, 1f 
perfect satisfaction is not then given, the teeth may be 
returned, andthe amount paid for them will be refund- 
jed. Old plate work that bas been worn with much 

inconvenience, will be exchanged for new on paying a 
| small difference. All other branches of Dentistry, 
} such as Pilling, Setting on Pivot, Cleansing, Polish 
| ing, Regulating, Killing Nerves, Extracting, gc, will 
| be attendea to in the most thorough, faithtul, and 
| scientific manner, and on the following terms, viz .— 
| For filling commen sized cavities with gold, $1 ; for 
| other kinds of Filling, from 50 cents to $1; For set- 
| ting on gold pivot, 82 ; For Cleansing, $1 ; Extracting 
|25 cents. Examinations and advise gratis. All op- 
| erations warranted, 
| Carved work in block for whole and half sets will 
| be got up for other Dentists on reasonable terms. 
8S. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist. 
July 29, 1846. 6m 
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if yo OF JESUS. The Trial of Jesus before | 
| Caiphas and Pilate, being a a refutation of Mr Sal- 
vador’s chapter, entitled “The Trial and Condemna- 
tion of Jesus,” by M. Dupin, Advocate and Doctor of | 
Laws. | 
‘If thou let this man go, thou art not Cwsar’s friend.’ 
{John xix.12. | 
Translated from the French, by Hon John Pickering, | 
12mo’ pp. 96; price 25 cents. 
| MEMOIR OF INGALLS.—Memoir of Henry Au- 
| gustus Ingalls, by Rev George W. Burnap, with selec- 
| tions from his writings. 
} **None knew him but to love him, 
None named him bnt to praise.’’—{ Halleck. 
1 vol 16mo, pp 210; price 62c. 
| SUNDAY AFPTERNOONS.—Stories for Sunday 


| Afternoons, from the Creation to the Advent of the Mes- 





THE OLNEYS.—The Olneys, or Impulse and | 
| Principle, by Anne W. Abbot, author of ‘Willie Rogers,’ | 
| ‘Kate and Lizzie,’ “The Lost Wheelbarrow,’ &c. 1 vol | 
| 13ino, cloth, gilt back; price 37 cents. 
| WORKS OF H. WARE, Jr., D.D.—The Works | 

of Heary Ware, Jr. edited by Rev Chandler Robbins; 
volumes 1 and 2 now ready; 12mo, pp 420 each; price 


LIFE OF WARE.—Memoir of the Life of H. Ware, 
Jr., D.D., by his brother, John Ware, M. D., two vols 
12mo, two Portraits, pp 288 each; price 1,37. 

The above books published by JAMES MUNROE 
& CO., No. 134 Washington, opposite School street. 

jel3 3t 





moir of the Life of H: Ware, Jr. ; 2 vols, 2nd ed. 
Works of Rev. H. Ware, Jr.; 2 vols, 12mo. 
Dana’s Letters to Relatives and Friends ; 2d ed. 
16mo. F 
Livermore’s Lectures to Young Men; 16mo. 
Memoir of Ingalls, by Rev. G. W. Burnap; 2d ed., 
2mo. 
The Olneys, or Impulse and principle, by the author 
of Willie Rogers. 
Stories for Sunday Afternoons, by Snsan Fanny 
Crompton, 18mo. 
Greenwood’s Lives of the Apostles, 3d ed, 16mo. 
plates. 
Life and Works of Legare; 2 vols, Svo. 
Cambridge Church Gathering, by Rev. Wm. Newell. 
Noye’s Translation of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and 
Canticles, 12mo. e 
A Retrospect and other Poems; 12mo. 
Self Formation, or the History of an Individual. 
* Life of Ficthe, with Introduction by Rev. Mr. Weiss, 
12mo. 
Observations on the Bible; 2d ed, 12mo. 
Livermore’s Commentary on the Gospels ; 2 vols, 
Sth ed, 12mo. 
Livermore on the Acts; 3d ed, 12mo, with map. 
Sparks American Biogarphy; vol, 10. 
Everett’s Miscellanies and Poems; 12mo. 
Life and Discourses of Rev. Samuel H. Stearns; 3d 
ed, 12mo. 
| Young’s Chronicles of Massachusetts; vol. 2d, Svo. 
portrait. 


&e., &e., &e., 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School St. 





VEACHERS CLASS FOR 1846. The fourth an- 

nual Class for Teachers, and others interested in 

the cultivation of Vocal and Instrumental Music, and 

the diffusion of a correct knowledge of the legitimate 

principles, will meet at the Melodeon in Boston, Mass., 
on Tuesday, the 25th of August, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Lectures will be given on the following subjects: The 
best method of teaching classes the Science of Music; 
The Art of Singing; Chanting Psalms; Recitatives; 
also, Instruction in the use of the principal instruments 
embraced in a full orchestra. 

The Class will be in session ten days. Terms: Gen- 
tlemen, five dollars. Ladies are respectfully invited, 
free of charge, as also members of former classes. 

B. F. BAKER, Rowe Place. 
J. B. WOODBURY, Chapman Place. 

A. Bonn, Teacher and Leader of the Instrumental 
department. jyll 





EW WORK ON VENTILATION. This day 
published: A Practical Treatise on Ventilation, 
by Morrill Wyman, M. D.—Contents: Introduction; 
Vitiated Air; On Preventing and Removing Impurities 
of the Air; Movements induced in atmospheric air by 
Heat, and of the Principles of Ventilation; Moving 
Power for Ventilation; Quantity of Air wired for 
Ventilation; Of the Ventilation of Public Buildings; 
Ventilation of Prisons and Hospitals; Ventilation of 
Dwelling Houses; Ventilation of Ships; Anatomical 
Rooms; Chimney Tops, Turn Caps and Ventilators; 
Drainage; Appendix—l vol 12mo, pp 436, with 80 
cuts, 
Published by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School street. 3t jy4 


D®:Amgon’s CONVENTION SERMON.— 
4 CONGREGATIONALISM, a Discourse delivered 
before the Massachusetts Convention of Con gational 
Ministers, Boston, May 28, 1846, by Alvan Lamson. 
Published and for sale by WM. CROSBY & H. P. 
NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 3t jyll 
= LAYMAN. This work, containing 
much information on the doctrines generally em- 
braced by Unitarians, and the ar nts used in their 
ficfence, may be obtained at the Christian Register Of- 
dee. A handsome 12mo, bound in cloth; 50 ct# all 











HANNING’S WORKS, for $3,00. The Works 
of W. E. Channing, D.D., complete in 6 vols; 
price $8, bound in cloth. 

Fresh supply just received by CROSBY & NICH- 
OLS, 118 Washington street. isdtostf my9 
Bes nod cacmapy gee ? will att be 

lished, ‘ jes of nning,”’ wi 
vir of bis Li William Moantford. In one 





siah, by Susan Fanny Crompton, reprinted from the | 
LonJon edition, pp 144, cloth, gilt backs; price 37 cts. 


. TER, who has had ten years ex 


containing amusement, general literature and instruc- 








M ir of hi fe 
vole. iy ig MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash. 
ington, opposite School street. tf. my16 














8S. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 
Manufacturer’s Agent for the Sale of 


Boots, Shoes, Leather, &€, 


no. 10 Rattroap Brock, Lincoxy Sr,, 





WATERMAN’S 


Kitchen Furnishing Rooms, 
No, 83 § 85 Cornhill, 6. & 8 Brattle, and 73 Court Streets 
{XG The place for all on the eve of Housekeeping to 


we’ Wercesi Sl Wik PB . | Procure ev ing appertaining to the Kitchen t- 
Opposit se dl ‘moeam assenger Station, ment, at the wok prices, and of the best caliey eax 
, catalogues to facilitate in making a judicious selection. 

QF Dealers please call. Storaar, | The following seasonable articles will be found as above: 


osfim 





Barrey & Bigelow, 


PIANUFACTUREDA, recs and Wholesale 
1Vi Dealersin PAPER HA NGINGS, BORDERS, 
WINDOW SHADES, and CHIMNEY PRINTS, 
of every description. 


—ALSO— 
EMBOSSERS OF PAPER. 
Ware Rooms, 31 Federal street stairs. 
J. M. BARREY. FR. BIGELOW. 
£28 6m 





BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTING! 
NO. 4 WATER STREET. 
HE wmgin having associated themselves to- 
gether, under the firm of FELCH & MELVIN, 
would respectfu'ly solicit from the business public a 
share of their patronage. Having 
MACHINE PRESSES 
of the latest and most approved construction, and a 
large assortment of ; 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TYPE, 
they are prepared to execute 
BOOK, CARD OR JOB PRINTING, 
with neatness and despatch, at fair prices. 
HIRAM E. FELCH 


my9 3m ALONZO A. MELVIN. 





DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, — 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen, Secretary, 
AT 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have. for sale all the publications of the A. 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 





WILLIAM BELL, 
56 Court street, head of Brattle street, and 62 
Tremont street, near the Whig Reading Room, 
BOSTON. 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Solid Leather, Boot Top, Fancy and Common 
TRUNKS, VALISES, CARPET BAGS, &c. 
; —ALSO,— 

BONNET AND DRESS TRUNKS. 
Trunks Repaired at Short Notice. 
my23 tf 


LADIES’ 





UNITARIAN DEPOSITORY, 
—For the Publication and Sale of— 
ALL UNITARIAN WORKS, 
_=—\ oe 
JAMES MUNROE & COMPANY, 





BOSTON BATHING PAN: 
P —AND— 
ATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH! 





Johnson’s Patent Cream Fy. 
Refrigerators, best quality ; 
Wire Dish Covers ; 

Meat Safes, &c., &c. 





eezers ; 
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REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNs.— 
JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
forty-first editon of ‘ a Collection of Psalms and Hyinns 
goto cig Worship,’ by Rev. F. W.-P. Green- 
wood. 
This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. F 
W. P. Greeawood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. J. 
Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev. Dr. Channing;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev. 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rey. Mr. Cool 
idge,) Boston. hurch of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev. Dr. Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) Cambridge, Cambridge- 
port, Rox » Milton, Dorchester, Marshfield, Water- 
town, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Lowell, Lexing- 
ton, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sandwich,,Sher- 
burne, Uxbridge, Medfield, ter, Chelmsford, 
Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northbo- 
ro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, ford, Greenfield, Beverly, 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brook- 
line, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. 
H; Portland, Hallowell, Agusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; 
Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, 
Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mo- 
bile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; 
and many other societies in New England and the South- 
ern and Western States. 

The book was enlarged upon publication of the "six 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
— this roma and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be supplied tis, by ing to the 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington ee tip tines) 

March 28 tf 


N ANUALS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS.— 

CROSBY & NICHOLS have just published 
the following valuable Manuals for Sunday Schools, viz: 

Questions adapted to the Text of the New Testament, 
designed for children in Sunday Schools, with hints for 
explanation and remarks by the Teachers; by Dr C.S. 
Cartee. No 1, Matthew. 

Do do. No 2,.Luke and John. . 

The First Book for Sunday Schools, 5th edition 

They have nearly ready—A Maaual on the Book of 
Acts, by Rev I. B. Fox. 














GRANITE BuILDING, 
No 134 Washington, opposite School street: ::BosTon. | 
tf | 


j 
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JOHN S. BODEN, 
SAIL MAKER, 
COMMERCIAL STREET, 
Head of Commercial! Wharf, Boston. 


{tj Sai_s made on the most reasonable terms an 
warranted in all respects, at the shortest notice. 
osly 











HRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI | 
VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 


of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Second Edi- 


ton. 

The publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Coliection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 
denomination. The highest commendations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by whom it has been examia- | 
ed, ang who are qualified to judge of its value. | 

As an evidence of the estimation in which the * Chris- | 


tiax Hymns’ 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
lowing: 
[Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 
bridge. 
‘I have looked through the book with great satisfae- 


i 
i 


| tion; and J feel that our community are under much ob- 


ligation to‘ the Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral | 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
beauty and interest of public worship. I find im your 
collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
I should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
best that I have ever seen. The selection is made with 
great good taste, and with a judgment that happily pro- 
vides soge fitting strain of sacred try for every oc- 
casion and subject. The number of hymns is large, but 
I think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
poor ones there are among 80 many.” 

The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymas’ into their Churches :— 

Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 

Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 

Chapel, ‘Taunton, Mass. 

» Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
» Pomfret, Vt. 

» Troy, N. ¥. 

Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 

Rev Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 

Chapel of the Divinity School, Cambridge. 

Rev Mr Forbes’s, West Bridgewater. 

Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 

Rev. W. Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, are requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 

o4 118 Washington st. 





























OARDING & DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES IN PLYMOUTH. he subscriber, 
being about to commence the fourth term of his School, 
would like to receive four or five young ladies into his 
family, as boarders. The healthful and agreeable loca- 
tion of his house—directly overlooking the bay—the pe- 
culiar social advantages of the town, and the facility of 
access to it by railroad, recommend his School to the 
attention of parents, who are in quest of a place of edu- 
cation for their daughters. 

Those who may wish to inquire respecting his quali- 
fications as a teacher, are referred to the following indi- 
viduals :—Rev. G. W. Briggs, Jacob H. Loud, Esq., 
Thomas Russell, Esq., Plymouth; Rev. C. Robbins, 
Rey. E. Peabody, Mr. George W. Bond, Boston; 
Rev. G. Putnam, ‘Roxbury; Mrs. H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
ton; and Mr. David Dana, Lowell. . 

Particular information may be obtained by addressing 
the subscriber. H. F. EDES. 

Plymouth, Feb 25, 1846 tf mh7 
BDOMINAL SUPPORTERS. New EnoLianpo 

Truss Manufactory, Boston, Mass. JAS. 
FREDERICK FOSTER continues to manufacture 
all the various approved Trusses, at his Old Stand, 
No 305 (opposite No 264) Washington street, entrance 
in Temple Avenue. E 

Also—ABDOoMINAL Supporters, for Prolapsus 
Uteri—T russes for Prolapsus Ani—Susrensory 
Bacs, Kner Caps, Back Boarps, STEEL SHOES 
for deformed feet—Trusses repaired at one hour’s nox 
tice, and made to answer oftentimes as well as new.— 
The subscriber having worn a Truss himself 25 years, 
and fitted so many for the last 10 years, feels confident 
in being able to suit all cases that may come to him. 

Dr Fletcher’s Truss, and Marsh’s Truss, Dr Hull’s 
Truss, and ‘Thompson’s Ratchet Truss, and the Shakers 
Rocking Trusses, may _be had at this weg pore 
Whispering Tubes and Ear Trumpets, that or ee 
& person to converse low with one that is hard o' 





ing. 
vy Ladies in want of Abdominal Supporters or Truss- 


“3, wai his wife, Mrs Carotine D. Fos; 
o ieee = sense in the business. 


JAMES FREDERICK FOSTER. 
my16 6m 


, AND VALUABLE ENGLISH PERIOD- 
a irae D ROSBY & NICHOLS have just re- 
ceived the first five numbers of The Peoples’ Journal, 





‘on, with an earnest and business like inquiry into the 
hoot vane of satisfying the claims of Industry. The 
names of William Howitt, (one of the proprietors,) 
Mary Howitt, Harriet Martineau, Miss Mitford, Ebe- 
nezer Elliot, Mrs Loudon, Frederica Bremer, Barry 
Cornwall and others, who will be permanent conuribu- 
tors, indicate the literary character of the work. It 
will also be embellished with elegant engravings from 
the first English artists. ‘The extremely low price o 
the work will put within reach of all c . It will 
come to subscribers at $2,50 per annum. Single num- 
bers, 25 cents. Published in monthly parts of 70 pages- 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 Washington st. 
je27 _—sisdtostf Agents for Publishers. 





IBERAL PREACHER. Complete sets of the 
Liberal Preacher, are for sale at the Christian Reg 





f| Water street. 


Do do on the Parables of our Saviour, by Rev F. D. 
Huntington. 

C. &. N. publish Mr Phillips’s Service Book for 
Sunday Schools, of which they have just issued a new 
stereotype edition. The Sunday School Singing Book, 
by E. L. White, 3d edition. The Ministry of Christ, 
by Rev T. B. Fox, 3d edition. A Scripture Catechism 
of the Christian Religion, stated in the words of the Bi- 
ble, by Rev Eph. Peabody. : Rae 

{g-Copies of the-above furnished for examination by 
the Publishers. 118 Washington street. 

my2 is6tostf 





EW YORK INSTITUTE, No. 230 East Broad- 
N way. Arrangements are made at this Institution 
for instruction in the elements and higher branches of an 
English education, including Vocal Music, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy, &c. Instruction will be given in the French, 
| German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. Stu- 


| dents in the Male Department are qualitied for active 
|employments in business, or for admission to any class 


at College. 

In the Female Department, in addition to elementry 
studies, instruction will be given in those branches usy- 
ally taught in the higher instructions for female educa- 
tion, including Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting in Water and Oi) colors, and Mezzotinto, and 
and various other ornamental branches. 

The year is divided into four quarters of eleven weeks 
each, the year commencing with the first Monday in 
September. 

For further information, apply to either of the associ- 
ate Principals, at the Institute, as above. 

E. H. JENNY, A. M. 
J. BLACKMER, A. M. 
New York, May, 1846. 





OARDING SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 

The academic year in the subscriber’s School ia 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and Sep- 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and profitable to the pupils;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 

Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 

Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston :—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 
W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L. 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Wm. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. -Samuel Hoar 
and Joseph Barrett Esq. of Concord. 

CHARLES W. GOODNOW. 

Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostif 424 











ESTIMONY OF THE FOUR EVANGELISTS. 
An Examination of the Testimony of the Four 
Evangelists, by the rules of Evidence administered in 
Courts of Justice, with an account of the Trial of Jesus, 
by Simon Greenleaf, LL.D., Professor of Law in Har- 
vard University; 1 vol Svo, pp 544. 
This day published and for sale by JAMES MUN- 
ROE & CO., 134 Washington, opposite School st. 
agl 





ALFREY’S LOWELL LECTURES. Lowell 
Lectures on the evidence of Christianity, by John 
Gorham Palfrey, with a discourse on the Life and Char- 
acter of John Lowell, Jr.,” by Edward Everett, 2 vols 


Svo. 
Published by J. MRNROE & CO., 134 Washing 


ton st. agl 


AHN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TES- 
TAMENT. A few copies of the above work are 
very much neeced as Text Books at Meadville. We 
have but half enough to supply the classes. As the 
work is out of print we are obliged to ask any person 
who is willing to part with his copy to send it, with 
the price, to James Munroe & Co’s, 134 Washington 
street. RUFUS P. STEBBINS. 
Boston, July 25, 1846. 




















HURCH ORGANS. Societies or Committees 
about purchasing Organs are invited to call at our 
Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos- 
ton, where they will find new and second Organ 


constantly on hand. . 
Our asvangesients are so complete that we can finish 
size at the shortest notice, 


p] ” 

build instruments of any B 
aed warrant them equal to the est which can be produ 
ced in this country, and on as reasonable terms. 


We would refer to the large Organ lately built by us 
in the Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Salem street. 
Professional reference of the first authority. 
f28 ostf SIMMONS & MeINTIRE. 
ASSIUS M. CLAY’S PAPER, THE TRUE 
AMERICAN. Subscription for this paper are 
taken at the Bookstore of Mr. B. H. Greene, No- 
124 Washington street, Boston. 
Terms $2,50 per annum, payable in advance ; or $10 
for five subscribers to one address. ‘ 
All communications must be addressed, postage paid; 
to CALEB HARTSHORN, 
janl7 Agent for New England States. 








HURCH PELLS. HENRY N. HOOPER & 
CO., Bell Founders, No 24 Commercial street, 
Boston. Bells of any weight required, either in setts 
accurately tuned, or single, cast to order on the most fa- 
vorable terms. Thev also manufacture an extensive E. 
sortment of Broxzep or ORMOLU finished CHAND 


LIERS and LAMPS. osly ap18 


NI’S GEOGRAPHY. The History and Geo- 
gpk » the Mississippi Valley; to which is ‘: & 
pended a Condensed Physical G phy of the os 
tic United States, and the whole American Sein 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of 
tions of the last en Years in the Mississipp! Aone 
For sale at the office of the Christian . 








v1 i f the 
ANTED, to s files, a few copies of 
y Christian Few of June 6th. i gag 
who have no further use for that number wi - 
publisher a’ favor by sending it, by mail, or otherwise, 
addressed to **Christian Register, ‘Bosen yi 








ister Office. $5 a set, unbound. apll 


WANTED, , Chinnn Registers No 16, Vol Fe of 
or June 10, 1837. 
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